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Religious Communications. 








Tv the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


HEname of Bishop Jewet. must 
be familiar to your readers, 
Should the Sketches of the Reformation 
which have appeared in your work, 
continue to be favoured with inser- 
tion, they will probably become 
better acqui ainted with the religious 
opinions of that prelate, In the mean 
time it may not be unacce ptable to 
them to receive some account of his 
life and character. That which I 
fave inclosed is chiefly taken from 
afolio ediiion of the Bishop’s works, 
printed in 1611, and dedicated to 
King James. 
I am, yours, &c. 


Q. 


Joun Jewett, sometime Bishop 
of Salisbury, was the son of John 
Jewell, a gentleman of good family. 
His mother’ s name was Bellamie. 
These two lived happily together 
in the married state for fifty years, 
residing at Buden, in the parish of 
bevinber in the county of Devon, 

here the subject of the present 
account was born, on the 24th of 
May, 1522. I pass over the years 
of bis childhood, during which, by 
the wise care of his parents, and 
the skill of his teachers, the ground- 

work was laid of that mor: aband intel- 
daa eminence which distinguish- 
ed his future life. His singular 
Promptness and industry, together 
With his great modesty and ingenu- 
Ousness, created a strong affection 
towards him inthe mind of his tutor 
Mr. Bowin. Nor was Jewell un- 
mindful of the obligations under 
Which Mr. Bowin had laid him. 

Curisy. Opserv. No. 53. 


When he became a bishop, he did 
not forget him: but endeavoured to 
testify “his gratitude, by kindness 
and libe ‘rality to the surviving re- 
latives of his master. 

At the age of thirteen, Jewell 
having quitted Mr. Bowin, was sent 
to Oxford, and committed to the 
care of Mr. Burrey, of Merton Col- 
lege, a man of inferior learning, 
and tainted with popery. It hap- 
pene -d, however, providentially, that 

surrey could not himself undertake 
the tuition of young Jewell: and it 
was therefore transferred to Mr. 
Parkhurst, afterwards Bishop of 
Norwich, who made it his care not 
only to instruct his pupil in useful 
learning, but to “ season his tender 
years with pure religion.” To pro- 
mote this last object, he fre onaie 
took occasion before him to discuss 
with Mr. Burrey the points which 
were then the subjects of controver- 
sy. He alsoemployed him to assist 
in carefully collating Tindal’s and 
Coverdale’s translations of the Bible, 
and was so mace struck with the 
acuteness displayed by young Jewell 
in the course of this work, that he 
broke out into these words, “ Sure- 
ly Paul’s cross will one day ring 
with this boy.” 

Jewell had alre eady disting ushed 
himself by his attainments in poetry, 
and eloqus nee, when he w as re- 
moved trom Merton to Corpus 
Christi College. Here also he gave 
such indications of superior talents, 
that he was unanimously chosen, in 
preference to many masters and 
bachelors, his seniors, to read the 
Humanity lecture; and the man- 
ner in which he executed this office 
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served to draw many 

colleges to hear him. 
The superiority 0 

quirements may be Ste in a great 


from other 
f Jewell’s ac- 


measure to his industry. He was 
indefatigable in study. Even his re- 
creations were calculated to improv e 
his mind, « either in in- 
siructive conversation with his pu- 
pils or with others, or mn meditating 
on the things which he had treasur- 
ed up in his memory. Nor was he 
less remarkable for the purity of his 
life, at an age when few are able to 
withstand the temptations which 
surround them, than for the extent 
of his learning. Mr. MMoren, Dean 
of the C ollege, though hostile to his 
religious principles, was constrained 
to bear am ple testimeny to this par- 
ticular. “ should | love thee, Jewell, 
if thou wert nota Zuinghian. In thy 
faith’ I hold thee a heretic ; but 
surely in thy hte thou art an angel. 
Thou art ¥ ery good and honest, but 
a Lutheran.” 

Human nature has been the same 
in every age. The very name of 
Christian would once have formed 
a more thanadequate counterbalance 
for the most useful and virtuous life: 
Bonus vir C. Seius, sed malus tantum 
quod Christianus. ~Nor has the spi- 
rit which actuated the ancient per- 
secutors of the Church, ceased to 
operate amid the more general dif- 
fusion of Christian licht, and the 
imposing splendour of Christian 
establishments. Vira CurisTIANi- 
Ty has ever been, and will ever 
continne to be, the object of the 
world’s hatred and scorn; and 
those whose life and conversation 
manifest its genuine influence, may 
lay their account with sharing in 
its common reproach. Christian, it 
is true, is no longer a term of oblo- 
guy. <uinglian and Lutheran have 
ceased to degrade the 
those to who in it mav be applied. 
But the men of the « aid have been 
at no loss for comr —_ substi- 
tutes. pia (though now grow- 
ing out of dat )s Methodi: st, Calvinist, 
are nov hewdie the epithets, whose 
eabaliatic sound is to destroy the 


consisting 
a 


character of 


{[May. 


fairest fame, and to render of no 
avail the most exemplary sanctity, 
the purest benevolence, the mos 
self-denying diligence, and the mos 
distinguished usefulness. And thu, 
must it ever be. The disciple cay. 
not expect to be above his master, 
nor the servant above his Lord. A. 
HE was (making due allowance for 
change of circumstances) so musi 
they be in the world, if their con- 
duct be such as becometh the Gos- 
pel; for then it will be such as must 
reprove the iniquity that prevails 
around them. But let them take 
comfort. ‘They know the unerring 
faithfulness of him who hath said. 

Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil against 
yOU FALSELY FOR MY SAKE! rejoice 
aud be exceedingly glad, for great 
is your reward in betven. for so 
persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.’ 

During the reign of Henry VII. 
Jewellc ontinned fo advance in piety 
and learning, and about the end of 
it, he proceeded Master of Arts, 
On the accession of Edward the 
Sixth, Peter Martyr was ef 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford, t 
the great joy of Jewell, who hie 
eagerly be nt on improvement, attend- 
ed. and copied out his sermons and 
lectures. He also assisted the Pro- 
fessor, with whom he became very 
intimate, in that tumultuous dispu- 
tation which was held in the divini- 
ty school with Che dsey, Tresham, 
Morgan, &c. respecting the real 
presence. During these days of 


‘ peace, Jewell continued to read lec- 


tures both publicly and privately ; 
- was also in the habit of going 
1 foot, at least once every fort. 
meth to preach at Sunningwell. 
He acquired great fame about this 
time by an English oration pro- 
nounced in praise of the founder of 
Corpus Christi College, and two ser- 
mons in Latin ad ¢ ler ‘rum. His elo- 
quence was bold and manly, distin- 
guished by the acuteness and 
strength of bis argumentation, ant, 
considering the age in which he 
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His writings manifest great depth of 
learning; but he seems to have 
wisely avoided those rhetorical arts 
which were the great blemish of the 
jearning of that day. 

When Mary succeeded to the 
throne, Jewell was employed by the 
university to write a congratulatory 
ltterto the queen. From the com- 
plinentary style of this letter it 
may be presumed that he entertain- 
ed a hope that Mary would not 
materially change the established 
religion. Indeed she had made a 
promise to that effect, which induc- 
ed Jewell to prolong his stay at 
Oxford, till at length the storm of 
persecution overtook him. He was 
apprehended, and required, on pain 
of torture, to subscribe a writing in 
which some articles of popery were 
afirmed. Jewell, having no coun- 
sellor to advise with, and being 
overcome with terror, was induced 
to comply with the demand. “ Do 
you desire,” he said, “‘to see my 
hand, and how well I can writer” 
On which he hastily took the pen 
and subscribed his name. ‘This act, 
itmust be allowed, is a deep stain in 
the character of Jewell. Let the 
example which it exhibits of human 
frailty preserve us from self-conti- 
dence. “ Be not high minded but 
fear.’— Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” 
Such instances, like Peter’s denial 
of his Lord, are mercifully preserv- 
ed in the records of the Christian 
Church, as a warning to believers, 
lest thinking of themselves more 
highly than they ought to think, 
they should let go their hold of 
him whose grace is alone sufficient 
for their preservation, and whose 
strength is ever employed to sup- 
port conscious weakuess. 

But Jewells sorrow and contri- 
tion for this timid and criminal com- 
pliance were deep and abiding: and 
the confession of his guilt, and his 
repentance on account of it, were no 
less public than his unhappy denial 
ol the faith. In asermon which he 
preached at Frankfort, soon after his 
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fall, he ingenuously declared his 
guilt before the congregation : “ It 
was my abject and cowardly mind, 
and faint heart,” he observes, 
that made my weak hand to com- 
mit this wickedness.”” And so great 
was the anguish of soul which he 
seemed to fec! in the recollection of 
his crime, and so earnest and af- 
fecting were his humble supplica- 
tions for pardon, first to Almighty 
God whom he had offended, and at- 
terwardsto flisChurch which hehad 
scandalized, that there was not one 
in all that congregation who was 
not moved with compassion towards 
him, and who did not receive him 
ever after, not only as a most dear 
brother, but as a messeager of God, 
“ So far was he,” observes his biogra- 
pher, * from accounting sophistry 
any part of the science of salvation, 
or justifyingany equivocaiting shifis, 
which are daily hatched in the 
school of antichrist.” 

Happily for Jewell, the dissimula- 
tion which his fears had led him to 
practise tended in no degree to se- 
cure him against the persecuting 
rage of the papists. ‘The intimacy 
which had subsisted between him 
and Peter Martyr rendered him 
particularly obnoxious to the popish 
party ; and he was on the point of 
being apprehended and delivered 
up to Bishop Bonner, had he not, 
that very night, effected his escape 
from Oxford. It was his intentien 
to have gone to London ; but miss- 
ing his way, he providentially 
avoided the pursuit of those who 
had been sent in quest of him, and 
who but for this circumstance must 
have overtaken him. Iie took his 
departure on foot in a snowv winter 
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length so overcame him, that he 
ore ee } te aot a - . 
could proceea ho rartnefs, and he 


lay on-the ground in a wretched 
and perishing condition. In this 
state he was happily discovered and 
relieved by Bernet, Latimer’s ser- 
vant. He afterwards quitted Eng. 
land, and repaired to the Continent, 
which he reached without the means 
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even of procuring a lodging, and 
without knowing any one to whom 
he might apply for assistance. At 
} ranktort, however, he was so for- 
tunate as to find friends who had 
quitted England for the same reasons 
with himself, and by whom he was 
kindly received. Among — these 
were Horne, afterwards Bishop of 
Winchester, Sands, Bishop of Lon- 
don, Sir Francis Knowlys, afterwards 
‘Treasurer : and with them he conti- 
nued, till he was invited by Peter 
Martyr to Strasburgh. Here he 
met with Poynet, Bishop of Win- 
chester, Grindall, Archbishop of 
York, and others who had forsaken 
country, estate, honours, friends, 
and kindred, for the testimony of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. He 
lived in the house of Peter Martyr, 
and assisted him in preparing his 
Commentaries on the Beok of 
Judges. Afterwards when the lat- 
ter removed to Zurich, where he 
had been appointed professor of He- 
brew and Divinity, he took Jewell 
with him. 

Jewell, in common with the other 
English exiles, had hitherto derived 
considerable assistance from the be- 
nevolence of many pious ~ in 
London, who remitted considerable 
sums for the supply of their wants. 
But this circumstance coming to 
the ears of Stephen Gardiner, he 
caused their benefactors to be im- 
prisoned, and stripped of their 
wealth, and thus stopped the cur- 
rent of their bounty. In the distress 
to which this unexpected privation 
reduced the exiles, divine provi- 
dence mercifully afford led them re- 
lief by opening the heart of Chris- 
topher, Prince ot Wittenher g, to pity 
and assist them. The senators of 
Zurich also, at the instance of Bul- 
Inver, £) rranted the m a lberal and 
seasonable supply os was this 
all. Calvin, Suinglivs, Melancthon, 
and all! the brightest ornaments of 
the reformed Churches abroad, 
shewed them great kindness, daily 
sending them consolatory letters, 
and omitting no duty of love or hu- 
manity towards them, during the 


—— 


whole time of their banishment, As 
for Jewell, he spent the greateg 
part of that period under Pete, 
Martyr’s roof; and all the time | 
could spare from the studies jy 
which he was engaged, he employ- 
ed in endeavouring to allay, partly 
by letters, and p: artly by pe rsonal ex. 
postulations, those animosities which 
had unhappily arisen among his bre. 
thren, in Consequence ofa difference 
of opinion respecting Ceremonies 
and matters of discipline. Tle ear. 
nestly exhorted them “ that they 
should, as brethren, lay aside strife 
and emulation, especially for such 
small matters ; as they would there. 
by offe nd the minds of all good 
men.” And when he met with any 
who were disposed to complain of 
the h: irgships tl vey endured in their 
banishment, it was his practice to 
inculcate patience. ‘* We ought, 
he would say, ‘ cheerfully to bear 
a part in Christ’s cross, and to con- 
sider how much better it is with 
us than with our poor brethren that 
are enduring tortures in England. 
Let us then bear awhile: these 
things will not endure an age.’ 

The time indeed was now near at 
hand which was to terminate their 
sufferings. The Church, after un- 
dergoing a short but fiery trial, was 
delivered from the power of its ene- 
mies, and restored to more than its 
former lustre. All who had been 
exiled on account of religion, on 
hearing of the death of Mary and 
the accession of Elizabeth, returned 
to their native land; and among 
them Jewell. Jut I must defer 
the remainder of this account’ til! 
next month, having already occu- 
pied a sufficient space in your pre- 
sent number. 

(To be continued.) 
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tracts from the writings of Bishop 
Latimer, the evident tendency of 
which was to shew, that that prelate 
entertained views, on the subject of 
predes tin: ition and election, incon- 
sistent with the system of opinions 
usually denominated calvinistic, An 
anxious desire to exhibit, with fatr- 
ness and impartiality, the private 
sentiments of our reformers on these 
much contested points, and the hope 
that the peace of the chureh may 
be promoted by such an exposure, 
induce me now to jay before the 
readers of the Christian Observer 
a statement of the sentiments which 
were held, respecting the same 
points, by Latimer’s fellow-martyr 
Jouy Braproro. Of this eminent 
servant of God, some account ts 
given in the last number, to which 
I must refer the reader; only re- 
peating, that Bradford had been 
the chaplain, and continued to the 
end of lifethe confidential friend and 
correspondent, of Bishop Ridley. 
Bradford was the author of seve- 
ral works, viz. 1. Seventy-two 
letters, written to various people, 
while the author was in prison, 
printed in Coverdale’s collection, 2. 
Ten letters printed in Fox’s Acts 
and Monuments. 3. Complaint of 
Verity, printed 1559, 8vo. 4. Three 
Examinations before the Commis- 
sioners, and his privateTaik with the 
Priests, with the Original of his Life, 
1561, Svo. 35. Two notable Ser- 
mons, 1574 and 1631. Treatise 
of Repentance, 1622. 7. Godly Me- 
ditations, 1614. 8. Holy Medita- 
tions upon the Lord's Praver, the 
Belief, and Ten Commandments 
with many holy and constnetable 
Prayers, by John Bradford, Martyr, 
1014, 24to. In this last-me msioned 
work arethree distinct treatiseson the 


subject of prede stination. Of one of 


these, entitled, “ A short and pithy 
a ‘e of en Doctrine of the holy 
Election and Predestination of God, 


gathered out of the first chapter of 


Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesi- 
ans,’ -_ propose to give a copious 
abstract > using always the author's 

own words. A fairer view will thus 


be obtained of the opinions of this 
reformer, than a few detached ex- 
tracts could afford, 

Bradford thus expresses himself, 

‘There is neither virtue nor vice 
to be considered according to any 
outward action, nor according to 
the will and wisdom of man, but 
according to the will of God, What- 
sover 1S ” conformattie thereto, the 
same is virtue, and the action that 
springeth thereof is laudable and 
good, howsoever it appear other- 
wise in the eyes of men. What 
soever is not conformable to the will 
of God, that same is vice, and the 
action spunging thereof is to he 
disallowed, and taken for evil, and 
that so much the more and greater 
evil, by how much it is not conso- 
nant and agreeing to God’s will, al- 
though it seem far otherwise to man’: 
wisdom. Now the will ef God is 
not soknown as in his word. There- 
fore, according to it, must vice and 
virtue, good and evil, be judged, 
and not according to the judgment 
and reason of any man, or of all the 
whole world, if all the 2 ngels in 
heaven should take their part. But 
the word of God doth plainly set 
forth unto us that God hath of his 
own mercy and good will, and to 
the praise of his grace and glory 
in Christ, elected some and not all, 
whom he hath predestinated unto 
everlasting life in the same Christ, 
and in his time calleth them, justifi- 
eth them, and glorifieth them, so 
that they shall never perish and 
err to damnation finally. There- 
fore to affirm, teach, and preach 
this doctrine hath in it no hurt, no 
vice, no evil; much less hath it any 
enormities (as some do affirm) to the 
eves and spirit of them which are led 
and will be guided by the word of 
God.’—* That this doctrine is true, 
and a ar to God’s plain and 
manifest word, by the help of his 
Holy Spirit, I trast so evidently to 
declare, tha no man of God shall 
be able by the word of God ever to 
impugn ‘it, much less to confite 
‘Sy 


J . 
Our auther then quotes the Epistle 
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thus proceeds, 
words of Paul we 
pereenve every thing af- 
firmed in my proposition, — First, 


to the Ephesians, chap. 1. 
aiter which he 
* Krom. these 


may well 


that tlie CAUSE of God's t rection is of 


h s rood WN it] ' - Secondly > that 
election was before the beginning 
of the world.’—‘ Thirdly, that 


? 


—** Fourthly, 
that election is of some of Adam’s 
posterity, an vd net of all. This we 
may p! any see rf we consider that 
he ‘maket 
af if 
the earnest of the 
in attributing to the 
ness of 

living, being m Christ, \c."—All 
men have not faith, saith Paul else- 
where: none beheveth, saith Luke, 


’ 
OTaatrnhea 


eleetion is in Christ. 


: 
Trhne Gemouns Patron 
; believ Inc, hoping, 


’, ood having 
>Snoirit. 


‘“—**Avain, 
ele Cl forgis e. 


blemeless 


> . j ae : 
SiTUS, Holiness, 


but such as wert to eter- 
nal lite. Nene believe but suchas be 
born of God.”——* So that it is plain 
that all men are not elect, because 
a'l men believe not: for he that be- 
lieveth in the Lord shall be as mount 
Zion, that ts, he never woah be re- 


moved: forif he be removed, that 
1S, finally erish, surely he never 
truly. believed.”’’—“ Qur Saviour 
pl ‘inly s saith all be not chosen but 
few.” Inthe words before written 


fEph. 1. 3—14) the Apostle de- 
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clares iv, that God hath 
predestinated these, thaselected unto 
everlasting life in Christ.”’—* Sixth- 
ly, that th lection is tothe 


_ ; 7 ’°? 
praisc of God’s glory and grace. 
—* Seventhiy,that predestination is 


not without vocation in God’s time 


. an 
and justification :’—** wherebv we 
may see that pre lestination or elec- 


tion is not universal of all, for all be 
not justified.” — Eighthly, and last 
of all.that election is so certain that 
lestinate to eternal 
iv perish Or err 
—* They are pre- 
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praise of his Grace. 
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but where 
were then the praise of God's grace 
whic hj I> the ( rel of od’ 5c ‘le ( ty Oty? 
Shall we not by this means make 
God’s election without an end, and 
so without a head, and so no ele. 
tion at all, as some would have. 
further than they elect themselves?” 

Agam he sheweth the ce rtatnty 
of salvation to them that be electe 
lu Saying thatthey may be acce pte r 
in the beloved: once acee pted and 
beloved im Christ, ; 


be because ot their sins: 


‘ Te evel beloved: 
for whom he loveth, he loveth to the 
end, And Gad’s gifts are such that 
he cannot repent himof them: and 
therefore saith Christ, [know whom 
Lhave chosen, attributing to cleetion 
the cause of final perseverance. By 
which thing » Judas was seen not to 
be elected to eternal Inte, although 
he was elected to the office of an 
apostle.” 

“ He also sheweth the certainty 
of the salvation of the elect by 
calling them Aeirs;” and “ by 
saving that they are elect and pre- 
destinate to the praise of God’s elo- 
ry, which we should more care for 
than the salvation of all the world, 
and which its set forth as well in 
them that perish ard are reprobates, 
asin the clect. ”——§ Tet them trem- 
ble and fear that may not aw ay with 
the glory of the Lord in election 
and rep robation. Let not their 
eves be evil becanse God is good, 
and doth good to whem it pleaseth 
him. Wrong he doth to no man, 
nor can do, for then he were not 
righteous, and so no God. He can- 
not condemn the just, tor then were 
he untrue, because his word is con- 
trary. He cannot condemn the pe- 
nitent and believer; for that were 
against his promise. Let us there. 
fore labour aid stud ly, cry and pray at 
for repentance and faith, and the 
cannot we be damned, because we 
are the bless “4 of the bather before 
ali world ‘Therefore we belleve, 
and therefore we re pent.” 
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the more we taste his goodness, the 
more we shall love him, and loathe 
all things that displease him. ‘This, 
J say, let us do, and not be too busy 
in searching the majesty and glory 
of God, or in nourishing in any- 
wise the doubting of our salvation, 
whereto We are ready enough, and 
the devil goeth about nothing else 
so muchas that.”?— But as he pre- 

vailed not against Christ, no more 
shall he against any of his me inbers, 
tor they have the shield of faith 
which quenc heth his fiery darts: 
they praise God night and day: how 
then should they perish 7°— No- 
thing shall separate them from the 
love ‘wherewith God toveth them in 
Christ Jesus, who saith that it is im- 
possible for them to err tinally to 
damnation, for he is their light to 
iHllauminetheirdarknéss.”—* Ile saith 
that he will keep them so that they 
shall never perish. Atter they be- 
lieve, they are entered already into 
everlasting life. Christ hath set them 
there already. He hath committed 
them into his Father’s hands by 
prayer, which we know is sure; 
and therefore neither death, nor 
hell, nor devils, nor all power, 
nor sins, nor mischief, shall ever 
pull our heads out of his hands, 
whose members we are : and there- 
fore, receiving of his spirit as we do, 
we cannot but bring forth the fruits 
therecf, though now and then the 
flesh fail us. But the Lord, even 
our Lord be praised, which is more 
strong in usthan he which is in the 
world: he always putteth under his 
hand that we lie not still, nor shall 
do as the reprobate, whose piety is 
as the morning dew, soon comeand 
soon gone, and therefore they can- 
not continue to the end :—cannot— 
no, they will not if they could ; be- 
cause they hate God and his glory, 
and therefore all them that seek it 
or setait forth : whereas the elect 
love all men, and seek to do allmen 
good in God, suspending their jude- 
ments of others, that they may 
stand or fall to the Lord, and not to 
them.” 

have produced the abov ¢e pas- 


sages not as specimens € ‘ither of con- 
vincing argument, or of useful dis- 


quisition, os simply as evide nce of 


the real sentiments of an eminent 
Father and Martyr of the English 
Church. ‘The question to be con- 
sidered is pot, whether such reason- 
ing be supported by Scripture, and 
be beneficial in its teudency: on 
that point there will be much dif- 
ference of opinion : but whether it 
does not tend to prove incontestably, 
that the system of doctrine usu ualiy 
termed calvinistic was embraced 
by some at least of our reformers, 
and tolerated by the rest. ‘The use 
which | wish to make of this circum- 
stance 1s not to recommend to your 
readers the adoption of those opi- 
nions which Bradford espoused ; but 
to found on it an argument for 
charity and peace. Let any one 
compare the language which Lati- 
mer has employ ed, (See Christian 
Observer, p. 1—6.) in discussing the 
doctrines of election and final perse- 
verance, with thahywhich [ have now 
extracted from the writings of Brad- 
ford, and he will at once perceive 
that these two reformers differed 
widely in their speculations on 
these mysterious points. But do we 
not admit both to be Christians in 
the best sense of that term? Or are 


we disposed to anathematize either of 


them as ignorant of the Gospel, as a 

heretic, a schismatic, “an unsound 
member of the Church,’ ”” «a dissenter 
in the Church,” or as “ guilty of 2 
crime Closely borderingon perjury: 

For my own part I should have re 

joiced had these holy men been s!- 
lent on such topics, and coniined 
themselves to the exposition of those 
plain, fundamental, influencial prin- 
ciples, which both of them embrac- 


ed with equal cordiality ; and of 


those practic al results which - are 
the genuine growth of such pr 
ples, and whieh the Eve sof both s 30 
happily exemplified. 
less rejoice were this course pursued 
by pious divines of the pre sent day 
Jut as this is a Consummation more 
to be wished than expected, it i 


comes a dutv incumbent on thos 
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i b- On che Blessedness of those who mourn, {Ma Y, 


who desire the peace of the Chureh, 
to lessen, as much as possible, the 
hurtiul effectsot religious controver- 
sy, by detecting the misre presenta- 
trons, and endeavouring to mode- 

rate the heat and acrimony, ot the 
parties engaged 1a it, The extracts 
which have been produced trom the 
writings of Bishop Latuner wil 
serve to shew, that a man may ob- 
ject to the adoption of the cal HISLIC 
system, without being justly chorge- 
able with a deficiency of e ' augeli- 
callight: and thos: from Bradford ,-— 
that a man may y aca that system 
in its full extent, and yet be au emi- 
nently holy mau, a sound, usetul, 
and conscientious minister of the 
Church of England. And the ex- 
ample of both may teach us, that a 
difference of opinion on such sub- 
jects ought not to atkect the interests 
of Christian charity, unity, and con- 
eord, ether in our own bosoms, or in 
the Church. Q. 


i — 
PRACTICAL RCOFLECTIONSON MATT. V.+4. 


Burssep, says the world, are the 
7 vtul and the gay. Blessed are the 
rich, the prospe rous, andthe healthy. 
Blessed are th rev who cast away 
care, wh o lat ch and drink and SING; 
whoare vexed by no eartaly cala- 
mities on a ene hand, and by no 


: 
bens 


qualms of conscience on the other; 


who dread no devil, who fear no 
hell. who feel no awful torel odings 
} nent to come, but havi ng 


°*% . 
’ > 


} _ ae 
passeqa merry toarougn life. SID €a- 


5+ without much horror 


mn ineir minds, and without « Yen 2 
7 . . a. 
GCving groan. Such are the world’s 
oy —_ a a. Pe ae 
t ppy mien. Suci is their blesss G- 
Pee oo : nat ; 
ness ri9oWw many songs h ave been 
written In pratse of the life which 
7 7 a ‘ > . - ie a 
mas ¢{ scr Cc, and have bcen 
! ~~ of 1¢;*% oY a4 
eas 
3 re npa But / / 
‘ cf ¥ F ry) f 2f, ‘7 
oe , are they thet in l, 
for they shall be comforted. On; 
- Js . 
~ meee oF t) re ast the ra rs 
Ita 3 si "maliii® i> a? ai “ tj 
roon wv ol the wor rid, itis a 


| - v4 : ; 
sy which shall terminate in sor- 


row; vVGereas ticre 8 «a SOTraw 


which shi ull as assuredly end in joy, 

* Blessed,’ Says Christ, ‘ are they 
a monn. Phis mi LV he inte rpret- 
ed first as referring to the alllic tions 
Which many pious men endure, 
while the gay and the thoughtless 
seom to be free from them. “ They 
come into no trouble,” said the 
Psalmist, “ like other folk; neither 
are they plagued like other men; 
their eyes stand out with fatness, 
They hi ive more than heart could 
wish.” While he says of himself, 
“ For all the day long have I been 
pli ivued and chastene dever Vv morn. 
mg.’ Many parts of Scripture 
speak of the aiilictions of the righte- 
ous: as tor instance, For whom 
the Lord loveth, he hebleos ‘th, and 
scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceiveth 2” and again, “ Many are 
the troubles of the righteous, but 
the Lord delivereth him out of them 
all.” The truth is, that affliction and 
trouble are the means by which 
God very frequently brings the 
sinner to himself; while worldly 
h: appiness and prosperity are often 
the portion of those, who possess the 
most hardened hearts. How many 
Christians can bear witness to the 
justice of the above observation of 
Christ. They were once as gay aud 
unconcerned as their most thought- 
less friends are now. They joined in 
the midnight feast and revelry, and 
they praised the god of laughter 
wd the god of wine. But while 
procee ding i in this course they were 
overtaken by some calamity of lite, 
by sickness, poverty, or some bitter 
disappointments, and the affliction 
which seemed at first to give the 
death blow to their hopes, subdued 
in them the love of this world, and 

came the beginning of a new 
life of faith, and hope, and } joy, and 
satisfaction in God, They exchang- 
ed therefore a turbulent and heed- 
less joy, whieh would have soou 
ended in sorrow, for a sorrow which 
has led to perini uae ut and real joy. 

Butsecondly, the inourhing spoken 
of by our met jour may be under- 
stood as refs ring to that sorrow on 
accoput of sin which the Christian 
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has felt, especially on his first re- 
ywntance, and which he continues 
tu feel in the daily exercise of the 


same grace. The sorrow of which 
we before spoke, offen ends in joy, 
this diways does, for this is that 
“godly sorrow” mentioned by St. 

aul, “which worketh repentance 
unto salvation not to be repented 
of.” Repentance is the foundation 
of all true comfort in religion. And 
repentance is accotpanted with 
many a distressing thought, perhaps 
by many a fedr, certainly by many 
a sorrowful remembrance of past 
negligences and sins: but such sor- 
fow is soon turned into joy, and 
therefore blessed are they who 
thus mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.” Let us not then complain 
of religion as gloomy, though we 
should see some pious persons se- 
verely afflicted, and also much cast 
down. They are cast down per- 
haps only for a time: they may be 
suffering under a deep sense of their 
unworthiness, and as yet may have 
become but imperfectly acquainted 
with the grace of their Redeemer. 
A Mary weeping at the feet of Je- 
sus, and even a Lazarus lying at the 
gate full of sores, are happier than a 
Dives clothed with purple and fine 
linen, and faring sumptuously every 
day. “One in his life time re- 
ceives his good things, and the 
other his evil things; but soon the 
one shall be comforted and the other 
tormented.” ‘ Blessed” then (as our 
Saviour is represented to say in ano- 
ther Gospel) “ are ye that hunger 
now for ye shall be filled. Blessed 
are ye that weep now, for ye shall 
laugh. But woe unto you who are 
rich, for ye have received your con- 
solation. Woe unto you who laugh 
how, for ye shall mourn and weep.” 
The laughter of the ungodly is as 
the craekling of thorns which is 
soon over; but the affliction of the 
righteous, though for the present it 
be not joyous but grievous, atter- 
Wards bringeth forth the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness: 

= 3. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE DUTIES 
BINDING ON THE CHMISTIAN IM 
His INTRRCOUKSE WITH OTHERS. 


In all our intercourse With our 
neighbours, we are directed to one 
plain simple rule; ‘ You shall do to 
others as you would they should do 
unto you.” We are referred alse 
to a simple but most powerful prin- 
ciple, “ You shall love your neigh- 
bour as yourselves.”” Now the true 
Christian will endeavour always to 
speak and act under the influence of 
that principle, and according to 
that rule. He will seck therefore 
the good of his neighbour; and nu- 
merous opportunities will probably 
occur when he may be the instru- 
ment of much good to him. He will 
af least be careful that he do not 
injure him by his intercourse. 

Having laid down these general 
principles, I shall now proceed to 
point out a few particulars, in which 
a Christian will be studious of his 
neighbour’s good to edification. 

He will endeavour, by hisexample 
at least, to discountenance the prac- 
tice of traducing others. When an 
absent person is named in a way 
which tends to discredit his cha- 
racter or reputation, he will imme- 
diately set a watch over his lips. 
He will place himself in the situa- 
tion of the accused person, and wid 
consider how he himself would 
wish to be treated were he the sub- 
ject of accusation. He will re- 
gard himself therefore as the guar- 
dian of the absent individual. Whil 
he discharges the debt which he 
owes to justice, in expressing his ab- 
horrence of what is really wrong, 
he will take eare, on the ether hand 
to speak very tenderly of the of- 
fender. He will not condema 
without sure grounds. He wil net 
hastily or readily join im the con- 
demnation. He will be very slowis 
believing all that is reported. He 


wilk recollect how much exaggeras 
tien there is in the world. And he 
will consider what might Se sid by 
the accused petser ig his own j~ 
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fence. Where he cannot entirely 
acquit, he will vet judge tende rly, 
and with a due sense of the infirmi- 
ty of human nature; and will rather 
be silent, or turn the conversation to 
some other subject, than be loud in 
the cry against his neighbour. 

There is a common and _ sinful 
practice in the world of holding up 
absent persons to ridicule, in which 
the Christian will be careful not to 
join. Tris not here intended to for- 
bid good-humoured and innocent 
reflections on absent friends. There 
is a way of mentioning their pecu- 
liarities without diminishing the re- 
gard which ought to be felt for 
them. But how frequently are a 
man’s foibles placed in so prominent 
a light, as to obscure his more va- 
luable qualities, and to make him 
appear so ridiculous, that his influ- 
ence is diminished, and his charac- 
ter lowered. Here, therefore, it will 
be necessary to weigh well our 
words, as the injury we may do in 
this way is incalculable. It is pos- 
a that, with some of the hearers 

t least, the unfavourable impres- 
sion which is thus produced, may 
never be effaced: and if the per- 
son who is made the object of ridi- 
cule has the reputation of being a 
religious character, religion itself 
may be degraded in their esteem by 
being thus rey associated. 

It ‘will be allowed, I conceive, to 
be the duty of a Christian to study 
to promot e his nei: ghbour’ sreal good. 
But how often is a princip ple adopt- 
ed, which is destructive of this end ? 
How often is it made the object to 
please him even at the expence of 
injuring him? Few thingsare more 

se rigusly hurtful, and vet few thi ings 
are more common in the world, than 
to fiaster those with whom we con- 
verse. This may indeed please them: 
but how will it P lease them? By 
gratifying that van) ity which is at 
once theirsin ae snare. <A Chris- 
tian the en will be very cautions in 
€mp Loy! ing complimentary ae 
sious. IPfhe sees another under the 
imfinence of vanity, laying wait for 


a tribute of flattery, he will not 
conciliate his favour by flatterino 
him. He will please ‘God rather 
than man. He will consider the 
future good of the person rather 
than his present gratification. — It js 
dreadful to reflect how much eyj] 
has been done by the prostituting 
of our speech in the way which js 
here censured. The most flagitious 
persons have not only been received 
Into company, but ‘have even been 
flattered as if they had been guilty of 
no crime: and though every tongue 
can be loud ine ensuring them when 
absent, no disapprobation is manifest. 
ed towards them when present. Thus 
the notions of virtue and vice are 
confounded ; and vice grows bold 
and hardened, not meeting the shame 
and contempt which it deserves. 

The Christian ought also to be 
careful, lest by an unguarded me- 
thod of expressing himself in con- 
versation, he should countenance and 
confirm his neighbour in his sins. 

Is a person for instance guilty of 
excess in drinking ? A cobbidlersie 
Christian will carefully avoid every 
expression, which may be construed 
by him into an apology for his 
vices. He will not therefore com- 
mend, at least without due discrimi- 
nation, the character of another, 
who may be addicted to the same 
pernicious habit ; nor will he de- 
claim against being too rigid and 
precise: for however just his re- 
marks might be when made to 4 
hermit in his cell, or however true 
the words may be, taken in them- 
selves; they may prove very injuri- 
ous when applied, as they will be, 
by the person to whom they are 
addressed. The same rule holds good 
with respect to ev ery other vice 0 
our neighbour. It is our duty ts 
consider what is his failing, and to 
guard against “trengthening it. This 

villnotindecd be the way to please 
him ; but to please inust not be the 
rst and principal object in our in- 
tercourse with others, though i 
may aud ought to be a secondary 
one: to do real good 10 ow neigh 
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jour should ever be the Christian’s 
first and principal object. 

An ambitious prince like Alexan- 
der, will undoubtedly at the last day 
be answerable for a dreadful degree 
of guilt ; but let it not be supposed 
that he alone will bear the whole 
charge of it. His courtiers will bear 
a part. Their discourses cherished 
in him the love of ambition, and the 
thirst of glory. ‘They fed the flame 
which consumed him. Inlike manner 
it isto be feared, that every man in 
a superior station has a circle round 
him which flatters his vices; and 
pushes him forward in the career of 
sin, instead ofchecking him init. And 
none do this so effectually as those 
whose character, profession, or age, 
render them respectable. A word 
from them, not of explicit approval 
of vice, for that would revolt their 
principles and feelings—but of ex- 
tenuation of human frailty in gene- 
ral, or of ill timed commendation 
even of candour; any thing, in 
short, which may be brought dis- 
tantly to bear in palliation of their 
failings, will have more weight 
with them than the loudest ap- 
plausesof the profligate. Such cha- 
racters, therefore, ought particularly 
to weigh their words, lest they 
should be hereafter found to have 
encouraged sin. 

Itis not intended to lay down any 
precise rule with respect to the du- 
ty of reproof, or to say in what way 
it may most effectually, and there- 
fore most prudently, be administer- 
ed. When injudiciously administer- 
ed, itdefeatsitsown purpose : butstill 
the Christian must remember the 
command to reprove his brother, 
and in no-wise to suffer sin upon 
him. He will consider that “ be 
that rebuketh a man shall after- 
wards find more favour than he that 
flattereth with his tongue.” 

There is another evil against 
Which a religious man will care- 
fully guard in his conversation with 
the men of the world, viz. the so 
concealing his true sentiments as to ap~ 
pear to think in no respect different- 
ly trom themselves. It is not 


enough that he dovs not directly ap- 
prove of their maxims and ways of 
thinking. If he studiously is silent 
when these are advanced ; if he in- 
directly countenance their modes of 
living and acting, by appearing to 
fall in with all they say, and by his 
shewing no disapprobation of their 
views and sentiments, he will uot 
act the part of a faithful servant of 
his God, 

Every man who goes into com- 
pany with others, has duties towards 
them to discharge: to these the 
Christian will never be inattentive. 
To his superiors, it is his duty,in con- 
versation, to shew respect, “ to give 
honour to whom honour is due :” 
he will theretore take care to utter 
nothing arrogant, or unfit for his 
station. In company with his zn- 


fertors, it will be his care to mani- 


fest a spirit of meekness, and kind- 
ness, and that true condescension 
which does not appear sensible of 
superiority. In company with equals, 
his conversation ought to convey the 
ideas of mildness, goodwill, and 
peace, and toaim,asa branch of Chris- 
tian love, to communicate pleasure, 
and todo good to all with whom he 
associates. It seems superfinous to 
urge here the duty of avoiding to 
give in any way unnecessary pain 
to those with whom we converse. 
The duty of love and kindness is so 
binding upon a Christian, that one 
can scarcely conceive that person to 
be entitled to the name who can 
knowingly inflict a needless wound 
on the feelings of others. 

In matters of trade and commerce, 
areal Christian will find abundant 
cause to guard his conversation. 
“ Between buying and selling there 
generally wanteth not sin."— It is 
naught, it 1s naught, saith the buver, 
but when he is gone his wav then 
he boasteth.” In ail transactions 
therefore of commerce, atrue Chris 
tian will be much on his cuard 
against speaking Ww hat is not strietly 
true for the sake of his own advan- 


tage. He will not, im buving, take ad- 


vantage of the ignorance or neces 
sity of the seller, to depreciate by 
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goods; and, in selling, will rather 
abide by loss himself than deceive 
his nei ghbour by an untruth. It 
may be said perhaps, that if all this 
strictness Were practised, trade could 
not be carried oa. Undoubtedly it 
could not, as it teo generally ts 
carried on. One ef the sacritices 
which a Christian is called to make 
for the sake of religion, isto give up 
many opportunities of gain; and it 
1s in such casesthat a eenscientiqus 
rezard to the law of God will disee- 
ver itself. Tae man who truly fears 
God will preserve his integrity in- 
vialable, cast him what it will. But 
even in this life he will seldom 
eventually be a loser by such con- 
duct. Bberso much valueis neces- 
sarily > affixed,in commereial trans- 
actions, te the principles of the par- 
ties; and so much confidence must 
peecssarily be reposed in them ; 
that it will net often be found, that 
the truly upright will ulumately 
qnatate, ony even werldly disadvan- 


tage, from a rigid adherence to the 
rules of integrity ° 


From what has been said, the 
teader may perceive of how practi- 
eal a nature is true religion. We 
seldom epen eur mouths, but we find 
occasion fer the exercise of religious 
prisciple. Those, therefore, great- 
ly err who would confine religi on te 
the Church or the closet. There 
indeed princi iples are acquired ; but 
the world is the theatre m whieh 
these principles are to be carried 
into exercise. By meditation and 
prayer the heart is cleansed ; but it 
iS ia the cnlinans intercourse of so- 

ciety that the Christian’s light is se 
te shine betore his fellow creatures, 


that they may see his good works, 


aac glonfy his Father which is im 
hesieu. 

In Gae, the conversation of Chris 
tians should be so reculated that it 
may “ minister grace to the hear- 
ers.” Let usthen guard our words. 
“ Pating away lying, speak every 
ene truth with his aeighbour.”--- 
“ Let <i] bitterees~2nd clamonr, 
and evil speaking, be put away from 
us woth a.) malice. — ‘Lay 2side 


all malice and guile, and hypoeyi. 
sies, and envies, and all evil speak. 
ing.’ Speak not evil one of ano. 
ther."—'* Let no corr upt Communi. 
cation proceed out of your mouth, 


but that which is good to the use of 
edifying.” J.D, 


+ ee 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG CLERGYMAN. 
NO. Il. 


ON MINISTERIAL SUCCESS, 
PEAR SIR, 


Jn my last I endeavoured to shew 
the importance of proposing to your. 
self'a suitable aim in your ministes 
rjal labours. JI am anxious that this 
ain) should not be set too Jow; and | 
am desirous that you should expect 
a considerable degree of good to be 
the result of your faithful exertions. 
Indeed your exertions will be very 
much influenced by the expecta, 
tions you form of the good which 
they are calculated to produce. If 
you are persuaded that preaching 
may become the means of entirely 
reforming some hearers, consider: 
ably improving ethers, and perhaps 
of meliorating in some degree the 
state of all; you wiil enter upon 
your ministerial labours with a zeal 
and correctness, and pursue them 
vith an ardor and steadiness, ver 

ditierent from the cold and feeble at- 
tempts of such as expect to produce 
no etlect. Let me therefore direct 
your attention to the advantages for 
doing good which a minister pos- 
sesses. Are men rational beings 
who are influenced in their conduct 
by motives and arguments? A mi- 
nister has the important privilege 
given to him of addressing them 
every seventh day, and setting before 
them in the most forcible manner 
the motives by which they ought to 
he infiuenced. Thisalone is an in 
calculable a Jvantage. What amighty 
engine has the power of haranguing 
in public assemblies been found in 
every state to be! Again, have pri- 
vate sustenetion aud kind admoni- 
tigiie im secret a great eflicacy on 
the ruind’ A muimister from his very 
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office has a ready access to his flock 
jp private; and a faithful admonition 
from him will be received only as the 
just discharge of hisoflicialduty, Are 
the seasons of adversity and aillic- 
tion peculiarly favourable for the 
nape tea of lessons of wisdom 
and truth ? The house of mourning 
is readily opened to the pastoral 
call. The minister visits officially 
tie chamber of the sick, and con- 
soles the bereaved and desolate. Are 
the minds of the young peculiarly 
susceptible of impressions? It 1s 
part of the minister’s duty to collect 
the young ot his flock, and to instil 
into their tender miuds the princi- 
ples of truth and virtue. Is any in- 
fluence derived from speaking in an 
authoritative character, and upon 
subjects which lie peculiarly within 
one’s proper province? Thisinflaence 
a ninister possesses, who is set apart 
for the study of religion, and au- 
thorized by the state to be a guar- 
dian of morals, and a public iustrac- 
tor in religion. As far, therefore, 
as external advantages, and the con- 
venience of favourable opportuni- 


ties extend, it cannot be denied 


that a minister is amply furnished 
with the power of being useful. It 
ts hard to conceive how greater fa- 
cilities of doing good could be com- 
municated, than are already enjoyed 
by every established minister ef a 
parish, 

But these external advantages 
forin a very small part of a minis- 
ter’s powers of usefulness. ‘The sub- 
jects themselves, upon which he 
addresses his hearers, are of the 
highest importance, and possess an 
intrinsic energy capable of produc- 
ing much etlect, even under many 
disadvantages of delivery. Woahat- 
ever can alarm fear, or excite haope: 
whatever can produce peace, or 
soath the troubled mind, he is con- 
versant with. ‘There is a natural 
correspondence between the state 
und feelings of his audience, aud his 
topics. They are diseased, and he 
cduministers a remedy. They are 
vthcted, and he comborts them with 


glad tidings. ‘They are perishing- 
and he proclaims to them a Saviour. 
They are frail and dying creatures, 
and he reveals to them life and im- 
mortality. He addresses them in the 
name of God, and delivers a mes- 
sage from (rod, which is experienc- 
ed to be the power of God anto sal- 
vation by every one that believeth. 

Add turther, that an efficacy is 
attached to the subject of his preach- 
ing pecubar to itself, It possesses 
not merely the proper effect of mo- 
ral suasion, or the natural force of 
sound reasoning, but a secret in- 
fluence from which an extraordina- 
ry effect may justly be expected. 
The Holy Spirit will bless the faith. 
ful preaching of the worp or Gop; 
and the powerful presence of the 
yreat head of the Church will ac- 
company the pious endeavours of 
his ministers. ‘ Lo lam with you al- 
wayseven untothe end of the world.” 

Whoever justly appreciates the 
value of these advantages, may reaso- 
nably expect great benefitsto accrue 
from ministerial labours. And in 
some instances the event has fully 
justified the expectation. By the 
exertions of a zealous and judicious 
minister, notorious sitners have 
been converted, many exemplary 
characters formed, anda whole parish 
has been visibly impreved. 

I would not however encourage 
extravagant expectations, or lead 
you to hope for a greater degree of 
success than may reasonably be 
looked for, by every faithful and 
zealous minister. With all his ad- 
vantages the pious minister has te 
encounter very great difficulties, 
which I would neither conceal nog 
undervalue. The corruption of hu 
man nature and its pernicious con- 
sequenees,—a stupid and brutal in- 
senstbility, a disregard of reason, aa 
inditterence to spiritual good, a 
sordid attachment to work!ly things, 
an Insatiable appetite fer the plea. 
sures of sense, a decided preference 
of present enjoyment to future guod, 
however superior :—these, and va. 
rrous other corrupt propeasities re. 
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sist, often with too successful obsti- 
nacy, the warmest and wisest ex- 
hortations of the preacher. 

All theretore which a minister 
can dois carefully to look to him- 
self, that the blame be not justly 
mmputable to bim; and then he must 
leave the event to God. Now the 
principal points in which a minister 
may be blameable are the follow- 
Ing : 

. He may not properly employ 
p See external adv antages afforded to 
him. Preaching is the grand in- 
strument by which his success is to 
be obtained. But preaching implies 
understanding and attention on the 
partof the hearers; and of course 
subjects ought to be selected by the 
preacher, adapted to excite their at- 
tention, and to exercise their under- 
standing. Butitthe subjects chosen 
by the minister are too deep and 
abstruse tor the congregation, or too 
trite and uninteresting ; if they are 
delivered in a cold and drawling 
manner, or treated superficially and 
carelessly ; if the attention 1s not at 
all excited, or if it is fatigued by 
dulness, perplexed by obscurity, or 
diverted by eccentricity and odd- 
ness : let notthe blame be imputed 
to the people alone, if they do not 
profit by the preaching: in fact 
the message of the Gospel cannot 
be said to have been fairly deliver- 
edtothem. It is a happy circum- 
stance, that all the impediments to 
gaining the attention stated above 
may be easily removed, ifa preacher 
will be humble enough to learn, 
and w ise enough to correct his im- 
perfect ion. Let every preacher then 
lay it down as a maxim, that if he 
does not completely gain the atten- 
tion of his audience, there must be 
something amiss in his manner or 
matter which itis his first duty to 
amend. 

2. Bat a still more serious defect 
in a preacher may bea false or im- 
perfect system of doctrine. The 

minds of men are illuminated and 
ehanged by _ PULL erhzbition of the 
wurasu iw in Jesus. ‘The Gospel 
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[May, 
of Christ is the display of the glory 
of God, the revelation of the light 
and purity of heaven; and by the 
manifestation of this Gospel, the 
Iloly Spirit purifies and exalts the 
sinful nature of man. But if a Mi. 
nister of Jesus Christ delivers only 
the cold and imperfect morality of 
Socrates or Seneca; if he exhibits 
only the light of natural religion, 
or entorces nothing more than what 
was generally know nto the pious 
who i= ed under the Jewish Dispen- 

sation ; can we expect that the Holy 
Spirit ‘should crown his ministra- 
tions with success? Would not this 
be to derogate from the honour of 
Jesus C hrist of whom the Spirit was 
sent to testify? Is not such preach- 
mga slight put upon the Son of 
God, w ho} is the light of the world, 
is constituted the Saviour of sinners, 
and is made of God unto us wisdom 
and righteousness, sanctification and 
redemptien : ? Jt is not enough, there- 
fore, that what we preach is true, 
it must be an exhibition of the 
whole truth. No partial represen- 
tation, not even if it include the 
most important doctrines of the 
Gospel, is fitted to build up the 
Church, and to “ make the man of 
God perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” 

3. But a defect equally serious may 
perhaps be found in the spiritual 
state of the minister himself. If he 
is nota partaker of the grace of God, 
there is little prospect of his commu- 
nicating it successfully to others, 
This unhappy defect will manifest it- 
self in every branch of his ministra- 
tions. His daily conversation will be 
worldly, vain, and unprofitable; the 
subjects w hich he will choose for his 
sermons will be uninteresting, ab- 
stract, and merely speculative ; his 
manner of delivering them cold and 
unimpressive, or forced and unna- 
tural, like that ofa person acting 4 
part. He will preserve noconsistency 
of graces, or harmony of character. 
All his tabours will be deficient, 
spiritless, desultory. He will ea- 
sily fall into errors, and manifest a 
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proud, contentious, or ungoverned 
spirit. hough he should be pos- 
sessed of an excellent understand- 
ing, and have acquired aclear know- 
ledge of the truth, there will be 
something wanting in his views and 
statements, Which will render his 
discourses lifeless,and diminish their 
usefulness. There may be nothing 
particularly censurable in them, and 
much to commend in point of ta- 
lent and just remark, but the con- 
gregation will be little impressed, 
and feel a want of something which 
they may not be able easily to 
explain, and which has been ex- 
pressively denominated by the 
French an unction. And, indeed, 
if the spirit of God is the grand 
agent in sanctifying mankind, I do 
not say that he will absolutely re- 
fuse to use as his instrument an un- 
holy man; for God often uses the 
wicked to fulfil his purposes; but 
surely it cannot be expected, that he 
will remarkably bless his labours, 
or sanction his conduct, by the seal 
ef success. 

The true Christian preacher 
is one who feels in his heart all 
that he utters to others ; who is deep- 
ly interested in his work, because 
he loves his God and his fel- 
low creatures, and feels the impor- 
tance of the truths which he deli- 
vers. There isa simplicity and force 
in nature, which art cannot imi- 
tate. His words therefore coming 
warm from his heart, naturally ad- 
dress themselves to the hearts of his 
hearers. He converses with God 
in secret, and kindles, at the altar 
of God, a fire which glows in his 
thoughts and words, and communt- 
cates life and ardor to his flock. He 
speaks with confidence, because he 
speaks from experience, while hede- 
clares the bitterness of sin, exp!ains 
the mode of being delivered from its 
guilt and power, and expatiates on 
the blessedness of the service of God. 
His feelings are in unison with those 
of all amongst his flock who are de- 
Youtly endeavouring to serve God. 
And thus, though perhaps deficient 
in the graces of elocution, though 


not distinguished for talents or intel- 


lect, yet acting in the inteyrity of 


his heart, his defects will be greatly 
supplied, and his imperfections 
covered, and he will be honoured 
by God and man as a faithful and 
useful minister of Jesus Christ. 
When I consider how much a 
congregation will be what their pas- 
tor is; ignorant and careless if he is 
so; enlightened and reformed if he 
is zealous and holy; I cannot too 
earnestly wish that you, my friend, 
may be found upright and faithfal, 
and not have to answer for the guilt 
of a neglected and corrupt parish. 
Iam, &c. 


Ee 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In a late number of the Christian 
Observer there is a letter signed 
“ A Christian Parent,” the writer 
of which requests to be instructed 
by you, or by some of your able 
correspondents, respecting the best 
means of impressing the minds of 
children with religious truth. [I 
should have been much gratified 
had this request been complied 
with; for] alsoam much interested 
in the solution of the difficulty pro- 
posed by your correspondent. As 
ithas not, permit me to recommend 
to his perusal, and to tbat of alf 
Christian parents, Doddridge’s 
Four Sermons on the Religions Edu- 
cation of Children; the third of 
which contains, as I think, a very 
full anu excellent answer to the 
Christian Parent’s anxious enquiry. 
It treats upon the best method of con- 
veving religious instruction, and en- 
larges on the duty of giving this in- 
struction plainly, seriously, tender- 
ty, and patiently. Should my re 
commendation of this work appear 
to you to be just, let me request you 
to signify yoursense of it by insert- 
ing these lines. If net, you will of 
course exclude my letter from your 
miscellany. 7 
am, yours, &c. 
A CARISTIAN MOTHER. 
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ON FLATTERY. 
(Continued from p. 220) 


Tue second position which this essay 
was intended to maintain is this, 
that men are often much pleased, 
and therefore may bemuch injured, 
by flattery, even when they know 
it to be such. 

It will be expedient particularly 
to explain this position. Nothing, it 
will be allowed, 1s more common, 
and, in many cases, nothing can be 
more correct, than to suppose that 
a flatterer is dangerous, only be- 
cause he is not known to be a flat- 
terer ; that when his motives are 
unmasked, his power is gone; that 
the language of adulation can be 
eusnaring only while it is mistaken 
for the language of sincerity. But 
it seems likely that adulation has 
often subtilty enough to ensnare, 
even after it is detected, and that 
men may be not only gratified, bat 
in a seuse deceized, by what they, at 
the very moment, know to be mere- 
ly mouth-honow. 

It will be necessary to keep in 
view, that we assert the flattery to 
operate even at the very time when it 
is kuown to be such. In a looser 
sense, it very frequently happens, 
that we are seduced by flattery, of 
which we are aware. The art of 
the sycophant may be so consum- 
mate as to steal away from us our 
prejudices against him, and, in spite 
of our suspicions, to persuade us 
that he is no sycophant. But here, 
we cannot properly be said to be se- 
duced by what we know to be flat- 
tery. We knew it, bat have forgot 
it; we believed it, but have now 
suffered ourselves ta be convinced of 
the contrary. 

There are other cases also, in 
which we mav be inaccurately said 
to be pleased with obvious flatte- 
ty ; but which I do not here con- 
sider, because the pleasure in those 


cases does not arise from the flat. 
tery, that is, from the gratification 
of vanity, but from collateral causes, 
An elderly bachelor, who sits al 
day wrapped in flannels, and counts 
an annual mcome of £10,000 Lee. 
ward-Island currency, is watched 
with the most assiduous care bya 
legacy-hunting cousin. He per. 
haps pertectly understands the lan- 
guage of all this behaviour, and js 
aware that the flattery is in facet 
paid to his hogsheads of sugar and 
puncheons of rum; but he finds 
this mterested attendant a very con- 
venient tool, and delights in him as 
he delights in his cloth shoes and 
gouty chair. He accepts the pre- 
tended love for the sake of the real 
obedience. 

Farther, it is conceivable that a 
vain man may be pleased with a 
compliment which he knows to be 
insincere, as he is pleased with 
building castles in the air, in which 
he imagines himself to be a king or 
a Newton. Heisaware, in both cases, 
of the delusion; but finds it so pleas- 
ing to associate the idea of self with 
the idea of any sort of superiority, 
that he chuses knowingly to indulge 
the dream. I cannot pretend that 
Ibelieve this to be a common case, 
and therefore have merely stated it 
as “ conceivable.” 

Many other cases may be feigned, 
in which we shall be pleased with 
evident flattery, not as flattery, but 
tor some collateral reason; but these 
have no reference to the position 
here maintained, that ow vanity 
may be really gratified by compliments, 
which we at the same time know to be 
no deeper than the lip. I do not 
mean todeny, that the natural ten- 
dency of detected flattery is to dis- 
gust us; but simply to affirm, that 
this disgust may sometimes be con- 
quered by a feeling of pleasure and 
complacency. Perhaps this cannot 
directly be proved, but the observer 
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ef common life will probably not 
find it very difficult to discover ex- 
amples of the principle ; not to say, 
that we may possibly trace it in our- 
selves. 

Suppose, for instance, a humble 
farmer to wait upon his landlord, 
and to be admitted to the break fast- 
parlour, He soon enters upon a 
round of coarse compliments to his 
host, and particularly to ‘ his ho- 
nour’s bairns’ who surround the ta- 
ble. ‘His honour’ easily sees through 
the thin disguise ; he knows that his 
honest. friend wishes for a renewal 
of his lease on easy terms; but yet 
he wears a smile of complacency. 

Characters, noted for smooth 
speeches, always make their way 
through society better than those 
who, under the appearance of blunt- 
ness, are known to conceal the most 
warm philanthropy. 

An eastern tyrant is always sur- 
rounded with the most slavish obe- 
dience, and the most extravagant 
adulation, and he is always pleased 
with both. A good reason can be 
given why he should be pleased 
with the obedience, as it is asource 
of solid comfort to him; but the 
adulation is not attended with the 
same benefit, and therefore must be 
pleasing in itself, Yet a man of 
understanding cannot fail to be con- 
vinced of its insincerity. 

The sycophants of Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, actually licked 
up his spittle, declaring it to be 
sweeter than nectar or ambrosia. 
After every allowance for the inten- 
tional extravagance of this byper- 
bole, it seems likely that these men 
really professed to find extraordi- 
hary pleasure in this surprising 
plece of obsequiousness ; and Dhio- 
hysius could hardly believe them to 
be sincere; yet Dionysius was un- 
doubtedly pleased. 

If these illustrations shall be ad- 
mitted to make it probable, thatmen 
may be flattered by what they know 
to be flattery, it is a curious ques- 
tion, whence does their delusion in 
this case arise ? And if any natural 
account can be given of it, the fact 
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itself may be the more readily be- 
lieved, ‘There are two reasons 
which may perhaps be assigned for 
this phenomenon, although I am 
not sure, that they altogether ex- 
plain it; but IT will state them as 
they occurred to me. 

1. A man, who perceives himself 
to be flattered, naturally presumes 
that the flatterer would not altoge- 
ther praise him for imaginary excel- 
lencies ; and he therefore instantly 
gives himself credit for deserving to 
be complimented, though not per- 
haps with so high a compliment as 
he has received. In this there is 
evidently some reason, as most com- 
pliments, however extravagant, are 
founded on truth, No degree of 
vanity, for instance, could induce a 
dwarf to receive, without indigna- 
tion, a compliment upon his “ gi- 
gantic size.’ Asa flatterer, there- 
fore, generally contents himself 
with exaggerating some excellence 
really possessed by the object of his 
bounty, menclaim the right of ap- 
propriating to themselves a part of 
the commendation bestowed upon 
them even by the most notorious 
proficients in the art of adulation ; 
and the more profuse the adulation, 
the more do they take the liberty 
of appropriating. 

Stull, though it is hkely that we 
actually possess a degree of that ex- 
cellence, on the possession of which 
we are congratulated, still we de- 
ceive ourselves in estimating that 
degree. If we are assailed by evi- 
dent flattery, we know that we 
must reduce something of the eulo- 
gy, before it will fit us; but the 
quantity of the reduction is left to 
ourown conjecture, andseli-love will 
very seldom reduce enouch, At 
any rate, even if we reduce to the 
proper point, we attach too great a 
value to what remains; we dwell 
upon it, cherish the idea of it, and 
become self important ; and this, let 
us recollect, is as truly vanity, as it 
is vanity to plume ourselves on qua- 
lities which do not pertain to us, 

It may be remarked here, that it 
is not always necessary for a flatterer 
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to consider what good qualities we 
really 


Poss DS 6 he 
with knowing 


mav be satisfied 
what we 
possess. “ fhe be acunning flat- 
terer Lord Bacon), he will 
follow the arch-flatterer, which is a 
man’s self; wherein a man 
thinketh best of himself, therein the 
flatterer will uphold him most. . 
Unhap: oe >, Lord Bacon understood 
this »well; and to shew 
how exceller ily he " costa put in 
pra - his own rule, we have only 
to rs a his monstrous and ridiculous 
comptiaents to poor Queen Eliza- 
beth on her personal beauty, of 


ah! <a va’ eile aa’ al 
which she had about as little as she 


I, 
we think 


(SavVvs 


aud 


art Bui toc 


fay e herself credit for posst CSS) Ine 
muc h. l LTidise ribs 7 e passage li- 
terally * only erying th extracts 
from Virgil eut whe transletio 


For the beat ty and many graces 
of her what colours are 
fine h for sucha portraiture ? 
Let no hg rht poet be used for such a 
ae on, but the chastest and the 
roy aiest 


prest nce, 
e nous 


‘ -1 a ae. - 
“ Of her gait: 


‘dnd her majestic port confess’d the 
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‘Jn more than human sounds she spore 
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And breathes tmmmortai spirit an her 
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‘ Of her neck; 
-—-Her neck she showd 
‘Tact with celestial charms divinely 
Pi > 
“ Of her breast ; 
‘¢ 9 2! t kaot, he; flowing rohes she 
‘Her wrrving tockes immortal odours 
ned, 
© And Jreath’d ambrosial scents around 
her head.” 


: - 
What a strance tribute from one of 


. ! 
the protoundest and most eloquent 
# Discourse on Queen Elizabeth. 
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[ May, 
philosophers that ever wielded 9 
pen, to one o} the greatest and mog 
ill-favoured sovereigns that ever say 
upon a throne ! 

I would, on the whole, then sy). 
mit, that the gratification which 
sometimes felt at hearing w ee 
pere eived to be tlatter V,ar Ises pa 
trom the cause I have m cor id 
But this cannot be always the 
canse ; it will not account, for jp. 
stance, tor the alaerity with which 
Dionysius imbibed that odious 
of adulation that has been before 
mentioned, Dionysius could not 
possi ly heheve any part of this 
adulation to be founded in fact : 
how could eve n the most absolut; 
and most intoxicated tyrant ever 
nm Seton rate t » the Su} ppostion; t 
his royal clands had re. ly t 
of sec reting nectar ? 


is 


1S 


wee 


tor 


n at 


the po wer 


The se coud cause seems to me 
to a that men are flattered with 
what they know to be flattery, be- 
cause they are pleased with finding 
that they, are thought worth flattery. 
Unless the flatterer is plainly actuut- 
ed by a malus animus, unless he is 
flatter’ ing them wi ‘th an evident 
view to expose them to the derision 
of others, or to entice them into 
some danger, they presume that he 
is really doing them homage in one 
th ough not exac tly in the 
sense in which he professes to do it, 
Who would waste compliments on 
those upon whose favour he did not 
set some value? This supposition, 
it is plain, turns the partzcudar flat- 
tery into what we have betore 
called constructive flattery ; the par- 
ticular complinent i is in itself worth- 
less, but it is considered as an tadex 
of general respect on the part of the 
flaiterer. Ttoperates, therefore, ex- 
actly as we have before shewn con- 
structive flattery to operate. 

It has alre ady been once or twice 
reminarked that obsequiousness, evel 
when perceived to arise from inte- 
rested motives, may yet be pleasing, 
because it is a convenient tool, But 
we may that, though 
this is true, yetthe pleasure will very 
rarely stop at this point. ‘There ie 
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something very captivating in the 
idea of being worshipped, even 
though the mecense be not that of 
the heart ; the object of it will be 
apt to say with the tyrant, ‘ They 
are welcome to hate me, if they will 
only be afraid of me,” and will 
exult in conscious super iority. 

With respect to court-flattery, 
indeed, some distinctions are to be 
made. The evident and open ex- 
rruvagance of the titles usually con- 
ferred on the ‘Turkish and other 
eastern monarchs, cannot fairly per- 


haps be brought as an instance of 


ane h flattery as pleases, though un- 
derstood to be flattery. Such titles 


‘ls a of the Universe, Shudow of 


(rod ee others equally absurd and 
equally blasphemous, being habitual 
appe i sleia are generally, 1 should 
suppose, Construed to n WEAN NO thing 
more than absolute power. ‘They are 
annexed to the name of the Sove- 
reign, as the jewels are annexed to 
his diadem, and a canopy to his 
throne. ‘They can hardly there- 


fore be supposed to indicate an In- 


tention of deceiving on the part of 


those who use them, and who mean 
them to be translated according to 
their standard sense. But in a more 
extended view, it must be owned, 
that all the state and ceremony 
which surround a tyrant may be 
called flattery-; and all who countri- 
bute, by either ‘speech or actions, to 
support them, may be regarded inthe 
light of parties to deliberate decep- 
tion: and in this case, if we sup- 
pose the general intention to be per- 
ceived by a sagacious despot, the 
case will undoubtedly come under 
tue rule which I am here endea- 
youring to maintain, 

_ Yet after all, there is, in despo- 
ue courts, an infinite quantity of 
particular adulation; which = de- 
livhts a weak monare h, because he 
believes it; and delights a sen- 
sible one, because he sees it to 
be extorted, and swells with the 
idea of conquest, Javenal intro- 


duces a fisherman making a present 
of a hnge turbot to Domitian, and 
assuring the Linperor that the fish 


was destined for him by heaven, 
and (as he says) that ‘it was, of it- 
self, determined to be caught.” Ipse 
capi voluit. © What could be more 
palpable (proceeds the poet) than 
this compliment ? Yet the Emperor's 
crest rose; tor nothing, however 
flattering, can be said of absolute 
power, which absolute power will 
not believe.” ‘This is certainly a 
fine sentiment ; but it 1s exempli- 
fied only in the case of weak mo- 
narchs, IJlad the fisherman been 
addressing Julius Caesar, probably 
his crest also would have risen; 
but it would not have been because 
he believed the assertion. In truth, 
it cannot but be observed that all 
those habitual titles of impious adu- 
lation which we have mentioned 
were once new ; and that when 
new, they came under the denomi- 
nation of particuler flattery; and 
though probably perceived to be 
such, were yet cncouraged. 

It wil however, be a mistake to 
imagine that this "subject belong 
only to courts and kings. It be- 
longs to ourselves; because it shews 
the amazing skill of the human 
heart in the science of self-decep- 
tion. Whether [ am correct, let 
the reader judge; but I cannot 
help thinking, that there is hardly 
one of uswho has not, on some oc- 
casion or other, exemplified in his 
own person one or both of the two 
principles which have been describ- 
ed as making obvious flattery grate- 
ful to the palate. There is much, 
far tou much, flattery in common 
life ; and almost every man must 
have, at some time or other, per- 
ceived himsclf to be the object of 
it. He has, perhaps, in these cases, 
been disgusted ; but has not dis- 
cust silently given way to a teeling 
of satisfaction : ° Possibly he conere 
tulated himself on the temper with 
which be bore so great an insult ; 
while, in reality, he was pleased, 
because he thought it only an ap- 
parent insult: thus doubly deceiv- 
ing himself, when he imagined him- 
self to be most undeceived, and 
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of delusion. But whether this be 
the true account or not, and whether 
the whole of this essay be correct 
or completely inc orrect, authority 
that cannot be disputed has pro- 
nounced, the heart of man to be 
deceitful above cll things; and, if we 
really defer to this authority, what 
remains but that we apply to Him 
who is both the searcher and purifier 
of hearts, to ‘ cleanse the thoughts 
of ours, by the inspiration of his 


Holy Spirit ?” a 
— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
SIR, 


Axruovucu the general title prefixed 
to the following papers may be cen- 
sured as arbitrary and indetermi- 
nate, and inapplicable to many of 
the subjects brought under discus- 
sion, I have been compelled, in this 
instance, to sacrifice distinctness to 
brevity. The World As It Is, is se- 
lected from a correspondence pre- 
served with some interest in my do- 
mestic archives; and in transcrib- 
ing the enclosed extracts, their ori- 
cinal form has been retained, omit- 
ting however several passages of a 
private or local character. 

Should the principles advanced 
and illustrated in Arthur’s Letters 
accord with those of the Christian 
Observer, I plead for their admis- 
sion into your misce}lanecus depart- 
ment, and, am, sir, 

Yours, &ce. 
AN ANTI-SECULAR PHILOSOPHER. 
THE WORLD AS IT Ts. 
NOI. 
Decipit 
Frons prima muitos ; rara mens intellizit 
Quod interiore condidit cura angulo, 
—-— As I climbed the steeps of life, 
The World,—for such I have since 
learned the pageant really was,— 
began to open upon me. Viewed 
from the heights of youth and inex 
perience, it Tesembled, (to borrow 
an elegant and apposite compari- 
son,) a distant landscape sun-gilt. 
The whole scene appeared to glow 
with increasing beauty, and slpen- 


dor, and joy. But the person ap. 

pointed to superintend my educa. 

tion, endeavoured to persuade me, 

that the wide expanse below was 
obscured by vapour and exhalation, 

I heard, however, his lectures with 
incre dulonscontempt, and attributed 
my preceptor’s unaccountable insen- 
sibility to defective vision. Had 
he told me, that the prospect was 
indeed illuminated by the full blaze 
of the solar effulgence, but that an 
impalpable cloud might dissolve at 
once the magic vision ; had he ap. 
prized me, that the innumerable 
objects discernible from the emi- 
nence I then occupied acquired an 
unreal interest from their distance 
and consequent indistinctness : had 
he forwarned me, that when Ishould 
descend into the plain, and examine 
those objects nearly, the greater 
pact would surprise and disappoint 
me, or even create disgust by their 
homeliness and offensive qualities, 

he had gained a more attentive ear. 
But he commenced at the wrong 
point : he contradicted the ev idence 
of my senses: he never’ laboured 
to exercise and inform my under- 
standing; never taught his pupil 
to anticipate futurity, nor elevated 
his mental sight above the horizon 
that bounded the subjacent prospect 
to regions far above, beyond the 
situation of that source of material 
heht which the glory of its Creator 
“ darkens with excessive bright- 
ness.”?> * * * * * * The interval 
between my leaving the university 
and entering upon my present pro- 
fession was passed at the country 
residence of a gentleman, whose in- 
telligence and mildness of manners 
Ye reunde d me to forget that he was 
one of those whom the generality 
of his neighbours pitied and almost 
neglecte d, as perverted by the wild 
notions of what they denominated 
a too severe religion. Mr. M. was 
indeed my maternal uncle ; and the 
veneration I bore to the memory of 
my mother taught me to regard him 
with an appropriate degree of af- 
fection. Yetl evidently saw, that 
he commiserated my practical con- 
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tempt of the principles inculeated 
by his sister during the ductile pe- 
riods of childhood and early youth, 
and I occasionally thought, that I 
discovered in him a wish to supply 
the place of an instructor now no 
snore, but that he anticipated on my 
pai + a rude and ungrateful repulse. 
lowever, his cony rexeation and he 
bits 1 admired, in spite of his in- 
flexible attachment to the religion 
of my parents, and bis not unfre- 
quent hints of the delusive charac- 
terof that world which 1 now found 
to be so fascinating. Some time 
elapsed before these hints were ex- 
panded into regular discussion. 
I shall not det ail the trivial cir- 
cumstance which one rainy morn- 
ing extorted from me the abrupt en- 
quiry, ‘ And pray, Sir, what és this 
world that you speak of ? You know 
that I am very fond of definition,’ 
My uncle was evidently startled at 
the question ; which, as he rightly 
ouessed, reeled more from an irre- 
ligious petulance, than from any de- 
gire to arrive at truth. He paused 
for some minutes, and betrayed 
an embarrassment which richly 
gratified his companion, for now, 
thought 1, I shall easily prove that 
Mr. M— is a man of sense in any- 
thing but his religion. At length 
he interrupted the “silence by observ- 
ing, but with unwonted delibera- 
tion, * Although the world as a mo- 
ral term be not absolutely unde- 
tinable, it is yet difficult, and per- 
haps impracticable, to compress its 
import into the ordinary space of 
interpretation. Any limited defi- 
nition of an expression designed to 
convey an idea so vast and compli- 
cated must necessarily be indistinct 
and unsatisfactory.’—‘ Your reply, 
Sir, leaves me just where I was. 
You tell me, as I anticipated, the 
extreme difficulty of definition. 
I take the liberty of repeating the 
enquiry. What zs this world that 
you speak of ? Mr. M—, instead 
of hearing this repetition, proceed- 
ed with “his speech by continu- 
ing thus,—* Besides; were its ex- 
planation condensable, the meaning 


of a phrase used with such various 
ambiguity, and connected with the 
passions and interests of mankind, 
is determined by the character aud 
immediate view of the person cm- 
ploying it.” Another pause ensued. 
‘Rm would be absurd to suppose, for 
instance, that a Carthusien and a 
man of pleasure would annex the 
same interpretation to a term which 
intends what the one has eternally 
forsaken, or professed to forsake; 
and the other esteems as the abettor 
and guardian of his profligacy.’ I 
began to be impatient,and once more 
moved the original question, for I 
determined to nail down my antago- 
nist to the point. ‘ By the world 
then,’ said he, © I mean—but stop, 
let us consult Tc. Johnson.’ 

{ skipped across the library to 

“ach down the second volume cf 
At Dictionary ; and with the eager 
dexterity of mischief soon found 
the term under discussion. Mr. M. 
ran his finger down the page, ‘I 
must apprize you,’ he observed, 
‘that I understand the expression im 
its moral sense.’—‘ Agreed, Sir: 
you intimated this before’—My 
companion proceeded : ‘ The dic- 
tionary affords only such general 
information of the subject in hand 
as confirms what I advanced re- 
specting the indistinctness of defini- 
tion in cases like the present: for 
though the author very correctly 
interprets the world to mean some- 
times the manners of men, sometimes 
a secular life, and so on ; vet, with- 
outany disparagement, Arthur, to 
your abilities, lam certain that from 
such interpretations as these, you 
can collect no shapely idea of the 
world. Youmightas weilexpectto be 
able tocalculate eclipses by knowing 
that astronomy Is a science teaching 
the knowledge of the heav enly bo- 
dies.’ I was too ingenuous to deny 
the truth of my uncle’ $ assertion, 
and confessed that the greatest mas- 
ter of the English language found, 
and left me, in ignorance. Ci Were 
you familiar with the philosophy 
of revelation,’ -—-my conscience awoke 
as he uttered that word Revelation, 
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ride ito nd tuere Was ho hononradle 
wey of escape. * Suppose, Sir, you 


first tell me what the world is noé.’ 
— Phe world then does not intend 
the plauet we inhabit, with its cou- 
te ats and proc uce because, as I 
need not inform vou, passiv e matter 
has no moral ce apac itv. Inanimate 
nature is, in itself, neither good nor 
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, that the NCLIp tires 
anywhere furnish a formal defini. 
tion of the world: they rather ny. 
fold its principles, lay bare its ela. 
racter, and deseribe its actual and 
permanent state. When St, John, 
for example, speaks of the world in 
contradistinction to the genuime con. 
verts to Christianity, he says that it 
LIKTHUIN WICKEDNESS, ; i 
‘True, Sir; [have heard the pas- 
sage : but nha question is, Whether 
maukind at éAés period are obnoxious 
to the character here implied. St 
wrote in the 


hol recollect 


first century, 


since which wra many civilized na- 


tions have embraced the Christian 
faith; and our own quarter of the 
globe is thence denominated Chris- 
tendom.’—* Denominaicd : certain- 
ly; but LT insist that the world is es- 
sentially the same it ever was since 
the loss of Paradise. And if, 
some geologists imagine, the surface 
of the earth was considerably alter- 
ed by the deluge, or bas since been 
1» rartially ailected by the operation 
of volcanic fires and other pheno- 
mena, tis Inhabitants are the poste- 
rity of an apostate ancestor. The 
second Adam did indeed appear, 
and tounded the Church now bear- 
ing his name, and dispersed over a 
large portion of the world. But 
what then? yourinsinuation wonld 
go to prove, that because the Euro- 
‘an continent is by courtesy called 
Uristendom, that therefore it is 
Christian: and the next consequence 
is, that France the land of rapine 
and blood, the scourge and terror of 
its neighbours, dovs yet march to 
pillage and massacre under the ban- 
ner of the cros All this is a con- 
tradiction so betbeniinass that IJ am 
cons in aa ys ur opinion of the spi- 
jtual state of Christendom must be 
sencetorth qualified.’ By could 
‘or no reply to this; so I was com- 
pel ed to bound back to my former 
ground with, © but still, Sir, I want a 
» ee ot F the world. Yeon? lf,’ said 
niyv uncle, ‘ voudill lurve me to make 
apother frvitl tlecs effort, 1 interpret 
the world to iit those of matin 
hind Whose system of conduct is the 
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ond contliets with death, themselves un- 


erowth of selfish principles, 
And now, Arthur, what are you the 
Lie added —* aud a miusera- 
ble world , a ” 
Mala never kee so to me. 
natural tendeney to 


and your ' 
tendeney, isa proof of 
— its venuine character. 

Say to you, 
tion, what the pp fivtions Gloucest« 


vith a little 


suid to the young 
reuce of your years 
civ’d into the woria’s deceit ; 
No more can you distinguish of a man, 
Thau of his outward shew, which, heaven 


Seldora or never jJumpeth with the heart.” 


Believe me, Arthur, the worid is an 
assassin, Who in carnival time steals 
his victim in the ag and 
th a fatal dexterity 
in your bosom before vou sus- 

ct his approach. 
not ¢ toatl the world miserable, 

, because you have seen only Sth 
echian heard only its flatteries, and 
with its graver 

A young man entering 
is dazaled with external 
gliiterand glare; not knowing that 
interest and aim 
decoy him into its servitude ; to ef- 


It you have 


been busied 


it is the world’s 


allurement. 
_ ok thr: sal with wine o 
"OQ pus al id ott Te 


It slakes 
a delicious 
ina golden gob- 
t the re 1S a infusion bi pol- 


the ‘teste of its contents a convert 
the mixtureitoa salutar 
unvell the mourr 
ties which the wi se bis ince from 
its Inexperiences oe votar! 
decedeliial 
ich they feel whom M has dupes 
dese rted = : 


‘beverage. 
iful reali- 


. , <a . . . : : 

COUCHCS when hate’ Ves are closing 
Vanities they idolized ; 
—could you witness their agonizing 


* Richard IL, 


supported by any solid expecta. 
tion of future repose ; your judg- 
“ ‘ ) 
yiené in elit at least be somewhat 
‘The 

convinced, that the hope of a world- 
ling must termiuate in eternal de. 
spain. Uniess we regard the present 
life as astate of preparatory exist. 
ence to a state now invisible, or 
dimly discovered because of the 

enlkoness Qi Our ¢ yesionht, We are 

a . . ’ 
buikdiuge upouw a quicksand, 

17 2 . ; ‘ , . rT 

Niv friend’s discourse made me 
’ ‘ ° . 
thoughthul ; butiny anxiety to dis. 
prove what j wished to disprove be- 
Cause O1 ts disheart ning te idence 


‘ 


imi} welled me to ve ly, j 
miy be as you state them ; but is 
my lope the hope oF a worlding ? 

Arthur ; | did not mean ‘o be 
personal,—but if a conviction of 
your interest in the subjcet in juces 
this e ‘nquiry, | have only to ask, what 
Is the specific object of your life, 
the source of your gratifications 
and disquictudes ¢ Some object you 
must have, though probably what 
that object 1s, you have never dis 
tinctly enquired, > T was much more 
embarrassed b Vv this pointed enqui- 
ry than Mr. M— was, when J 
bolted upon him for a detinition of 
the world. But he did not imitate 
his nephew by triumnhing in my 
confusion. He paused fer an an- 
swer, and then continue d, ‘ there 
can be but two objects of ‘huma: | pur- 
suit, this v ower a next. Which 
is yours :’-—* W! my dear Sir 
your enquiry i volves an accusa- 
tion: it implies, (for I perfectly 
know your opinio on of my relign n,) 
that my ¢ genera lconduct resultstrom 
no sound pri neiple. Now what is 
the evil attached to a persen + ntering 


upon a reputable protession ?’—* You 


. 





are not auswering my question: f 
asked, What is tue specific o t of 
vour lifer AV stience @gain ensued : 


? 


but I determined, if possible, net to 
beg ter quarter. 1 ra my die. 
ordered torces ; I declared that it 
Was my intention to be regular in 


. } 
Wi OTropession, lead t Viper Lé an my 
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But my companion wanted to know 


What Ges ‘rrp rou ot hap pine Ss | 
tre vant., . \\ hy, Sir,’ | replied, 
‘there ts no entertne into detail: 
hap HTIESS Ib Af onprehersi {’ CA pres 
Sion; compre every source ol 
gatistaction : all that a man ean 
Wish.’ < ‘ Happiness, ” said my 
fhicud, ‘1s a tenm so very equivo- 
cal. that | must nat venture to de- 
hue wy its signification, like that of 
a@iother term, depends upon the cha- 
racter and views of its employer. 
if it mean approach toa desired ob- 
ject with consciousness of progress, 
we are as much in the dark as ever 
te? the n the qu restion 1S, what is 
that desired point ?—But what ts to 


. 


be the source of your happiness ¢’ 
Vl ctanon of prospe- 
ritv.——* And what tts censumma- 
Tik 0 >*—* Prasne rity ttselt. ——' That 
ws, secular a With some 
hesitation, but with pure truth, I 
pronounced, ‘ "Yes! — ‘ Then,’ 
added my companion, ‘ the obje ct of 
your hte is He world: for that you 
are to labour ;—your ho pes are to 
arise trom the prosp ect of its fa- 


veurs; your anxieties from the dread 


Oi its frowns 

i scarcely understood my friend’s 
Gritt. The conversation was uiterly 
last upon me. It wasa new thing 
to be set about enguiring what was 
the final opiect of my cours ec f con- 


duct. I had read the classics, amus- 
ed myself with the scimepals had 


never stood idie for want of employ- 


mnent. I hed divided mv time ve- 
- —. . “ 
tween sober business. and rational 


pleasures ; but stretched not my 


, 
io e- TS torward into tuture Cay s, 
mever anticipated tne close o1 ie, 
™ -~ ©. of +f" 4 e<«- * J 
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tice; in theory, one who allowed 
Gfindood the subject were ever cay. 
vassed,) that the evidences of Chyis 
tianify were too forcible to be ay 
mally yesisted., T was no libertine. 
noidler. My propensities were of 
another cast. (us thay my Pesci 

re l associated neither with 
profligates nor loungers ; and was 
never surprised into ai riot, Yer 
all this while | lived wrrnour Gop 
IN THE wortp, No. spiritual 


al col) *f 


idea 
traced on my heart the rucdest on. 
line Of prin iple. My religion was 

a ¢ ‘wie scent Opin n>; nota 7“ 

ple j Line orporated in the soul, 
operative in thought and action, 
Eimbarked on the ocean of life, 
was borne down by the confines 
tides of seltishness and segularity 
and, driven on rocks and qu 
sands, had made shipwrec ik and pe- 
rished, had not He i: nterposed whon 
the wiads and the sea obey! 

Do not, Sir, accuse me of viola it. 
ing the sanctuary of the grave, by 
declaring in this place my nh 
tion, that the mode employ ‘ed by my 
parents, when my mind first began 
to untold itself, to arm me for com- 
bating an enemy familiar with con- 
quest, Was in its own nature strance- 
ly ineffective. Should this convic- 
tion tend, in your estimation, 
stain the memory of persons still 
canonized by filial affection and 7 
verence, ho opinion can destroy t 
justice of that conviction, ea 
it may determine the propriety ¢! 
its present enunciation. You w 
understand me when I ask, could ! 
reap instruction frem remote allu- 
sion, from obscure iblustration? At 
that immature age the subject of 
such reference made no defin: 
impression. — But | deviate from 1 
plan. Itis the design of this © 
FESPOL lence to Prive VOU BONE 10 ce 
o1 the inethod used by Nir. VMi— 
convince his visitor of the true 


“pr he . 
ture of that world into which he b 
JUSL € ntered 4 & & 4H i 











(lo be continued.) 
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To the duor igs Christian Observer, 


tamwilling to flatter inyselt that 
many of ane readers have long 
heen anxiously enquiring what is 
become of therr old friend the Coun- 
try Gentleman (1 begin not to relish 
the “are of Country Squire 
quite so We llas Lhave done); and 
that their snes thensions that Iam 
dead and buried have not been un- 
accompanted with lively rearet, I 
un happy to tiform them and your- 
self, that Lamalive and hearty, My 
silence has not been without reason 
for | had noth ing to CO minuinie ate. 
In spite, Sir, ofmy most diliventand 
persevering exe rtions, | found it ine 
possible to make any thing of the 
prosec ution for that sermon about 
Nimred, Some of my witnesses 
had been asleep during its delivery; 
and were unwilling to testify what 
they had heard in that situation. 
Others had been thinking of some- 
thing else, and had heard nothing 
at all. Others said they remembered 
the whole very well. But when my 
Attorney came to examine them, 
their account was either so con- 
fused, that no sense could be col- 
lected from it; or, when it was in- 
telligible, it was contradictory. aby 
Cor tte too, strange as it may seem, 
demurred when I had told him my 
story; and at last said nieaia ie vy, that 
he did not think the words were 
actionable. My patience, which 
had been severely tried by p aan 
ing disappointments, was exhausted 
by this declaration. I drove the 
lawyer out of the house as a cor 
derate of the Rector’s; and peice 
vou that I have since thought my- 
self fortunate in not having had 
any hunting-whip at hand. I so- 
lemuly aver, and tor the sake of my 
character am extremely solicttous 
to satisfy you as well as all your 
tiiends, that it was solely in Conse 


quence ot finding the attatmment of 


my object impracticable that 1 was 
tT ist persuaded to save my money, 
Led i desist. My tenmiper Lcer rtainly 
l Lr eroke d On al! Oc~ 
Casions agaiust the Rector 1 termes 
Ciakist, UOnserv. No. 53 


did not save. 


, 
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whi li, much as the fell below m Y 


conception ot his deserts, were as 


strong, [ believe, a8 my mother 


, 


tongue could supply. And [ rode 
every > unday to a church three 
miles distant : by which means I 
Secure ( my sett trom hear! ig hiya 
preach atime again, anc ral red 

pleasant gallop into the bargain. 
‘J he clers vy that of this church was 
recommended to me as a good com- 
panion, and as the first manin the 
neighbourhood to flush a woodcock. 
f[e: Gireh asked ime to dine with 
him: and having plenty of time to 


entertain his cuests (tor he had no 
aller noon pray CTs), V ou! j wit rine 
til} late is cneertul conver gation. 
Sore tines heinterest 3 eae bared 


Ot a lone fox-chase: sometimes by 
narratives of the success of a quail- 
pipe Oi his ovn invention: Ssonic= 
times by Xpranations ot his mode 
of stuffing lapwings for lures, or 
pickling minnows for baits. He was 
very humorous alo in his ace 


counts of the aukwardnaness ci the 


UY? } . - _ +L —_ - > 6 — - 4 
¥ O.unteers at their exercise: anc of 


ridiculous mishaps which betelk 
u ° ' | 
them. Not that he was an «enemy to 


, . , 
"ry hr ItInrcarine a: ,¢ ° ~ sy}? 
5 nun Teering. He Vi a 2 Ts Cliiuit ik 


Pee Th. an an Mii ll 

and King Man: and so tar trom dis- 
ay ye _ - 

CO increno LHC Ing ait a) js treat ne 

imtended to hav . Tak eR e 


- ss - - 
pay Y ‘ idibis i kt til Ly uu im Sui” 
: : - } j 
caied Ll the irisO, isiste On DIS 


iiwavs took place on the Suuday 
morning: and began at the same 
time with ime service. Chis 
time be th t mue! etter than 
any othe tor laid it down as 2 
position which must be adimitted by 
all considera 1, thatif the corps 
G L ROL ex se ) 20 lit 
must eXc s e} i rr Li r 
OX, ow, > - Le eLe: - 
ercise before, the meno w e fa. 


Ui a HOG ; 


atterwards 
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Ineell: 
drill int 


what with cleanme 


nie And it they were to 


the viternoon: 
their arms and brushing up ther 


accoutrements and preparny them. 


selves by ai hearty dinner, they 
could not have anv tetsure betore-. 
hand tO} nubile \s orship, Nel f 18 


to think of 


much better tor them 
ol two: 


‘ 
WMVsteagd and to SCs 
ga 
shes ot the | 


egislature by 
Wrst oft Suudayv. iat 


MAktheS Tire ' 

»* ’ , ‘ » - ’ : 
SIGUA S, hha ed re ik } PUISts beye na 
sea make no difficulty about such 


at cards 
we to be 


things, nor about plavin 
and why ar 
rstitrous than they?" In- 
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Ne) 
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rence from the Country Squire 


[May, 
Militias though on such worlkiny 

day sthey nneht be much more 
fit; ab ly broth Lory 
selves and ther country, 


mrt) 
ther 
Awad thay 
should be lef 
for opposing the progress and exe- 
cution of the bill; proper clauses 
were tnserted forthe relied Ol Qluak. 
ers.” (SV0, ed, of T8O0. vol. iv. , 
46.) Between ourselves, Mr. Editor. 
1 have that af the 
Scoteh A \pothe Cary had had liis Wits 
about) him, he might have done 
something towards sti mding — his 
ground by de nying that the di lV Was 
spent i his country in the manner 
described; and by asking his Oppo- 
nent whether Sund: hy drilling Was 
the best way of curing such evils 
here, 

It is true that T should return from 
this Parson to my own Rector. 
Whenever I met him, which L never 
did willingly, he really looked s 
kindly, though I had left his eneck 
and was threatening him with a 
law suit: that I could scarcely help 
feeling at the moment some little 
rega ard for him. Then he was so 
attentive to the poor, especially if 
they were sick, and so liberal among 
them; that, although I was con- 
vinced that all was hollow at the 
meee, I could hardly bring my- 

lf to thin K quite so ill of his pro- 
mend ws as I was satisfied that I 
ought. Th parish too became be- 
youd dispute more orderly through 
hi Less damage was done 
pe gy want and the depre- 

y game seemed les: 
extensive, 1 here was one circum- 
stance however, which strongly at- 
A beautitul lit- 
tie river runs throug ty hy estate, 
and the Rector wus fre quently ob. 
SC] of ye os a solitary walk along 


1? 
its banks: sometimes standing stn, 


@ m ploy edd 


no religious protons o 


since thought 


tracted my notice, 


gs if ne Was 


thing; 


about some- 
looking at the 


thinking 
Mmcinmes 
Water; sometiines bringing Out 4 
snug pocket book and fumbling in 
it and then putting it back 


apa ti. 
Veale fancied that hie 


Wiis pouder- 
bytit for ny 
PUPPET ted that 


Ser gyidabits ¢ 
Ow part | shrewdly 


My about iis 
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he Wis watching his opportunities 
or tickle atrout, One 
walking 


ag | was accus- 


fo wire a pike 
day after dinner Lowa 
down to this river, 
sned often to do, with a general 
eve to the protection of its inhabi- 
tants for my own angle-rod and 
casting net. All at once I saw a 
dark coloured coat lying ata little 
distance from me on the ly Lik ; and 
heard a rustling among the long 
Orass and weeds on the 
fhe stream. | stole Nearer 5 and 
there | discovered the Rew tor, in 
his waistcoat, lying flat on his breast, 
close to the water, on the root * an 
alder, where I bad been that very 
morning for half an hour watching 
a chub of three pounds, and twist- 
ing myself into all sorts of postures 


margin of 


among the branches for the sake of 


becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with its hold. There, Sir, lay the 
Rector, with his shirt-sleeve tucked 
up to his shoulder, and groping with 
his naked arm under the bushes. 
My first impulse,and Iam astonished 
that I did not follow it, was to rush 
forward and tumble him headlong 

ins Buta thought struck ar that 


{ would deliberat ely enjoy his con- 


. 


fusion on detection. So + crept 


nearer still. And just W hen [ was 
sot up to him, he was withdrawin y 
his arm from the bottom; and at the 


same instant I ferceived bh low the 
surface that yellow gleam, which, 
if you were a fisherman , YoU WOU d 
often have seen glancing from tt 
ide ofa trout in high season, when 
bringing out of the water. I could 
scarcely contain myself: when all 
in a moment springing nundly up, 
he turned round, perceived me, step- 
ped up to me, and putting into my 
hand mv vold Wale bd, assured 
that he thought hiunself fortunate 
In having chanced to see i ta th 


Water and lO recover tt. ! ut CUl- 


tusion, Mr. 
mv sie. 
embdarrassinent: he put on tis coat 
2nd we walked homewards silent MJ 
ve ‘ther, At last, aiter taree 


br of } 
four short sclitences, separated Ti Var 


we 
each other by long satervals, hac 


Kditor, was now all on 
lL thanked him ia much 


harther Intelligence ¢ from the Country Syutre. 991 


heen exe hanged, he began of him- 
self npon the subyect of tis v 

and told me that he had been mach 
concerned to understand that | had 


taken his Preaciing amiss. I 18Ked 


rry 
mon, 


him abrupt VV, whetoner he thought 


, 


any Person line cd bye ing prea hen at? 
fle replied, Certainly not: nut de. 
co ; | a ‘ P 

sired solemnity to assure me that he 


bal never oreached af myseift nor 
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a0? Review of Forsyih's Ele 
the case would be the same with 
others. A third set margeit ually 
Suppose themselves designed, Were 
L speaking of protaneness.” Tle en- 
larged also eu ether instances of a 
doctrinal nature. LT really thought 
all | is y red 3 “CQUSOM dle: and l 
asked him ie method he con- 
t ived that he must pursue, bale 
think, Sir.” he replied, ‘ that the 
onivy method which I can pursue 
consistently with my duty as a mi- 
nister of Christ, and with anv hope 


t 
¥ " . . . > } ~ » comm fe ? ~ ’ . .] 
ot berng made useful te: my parish- 
i ee ere a ! 
ioners, ts that which I now endea- 
vour to tollow. lv aim ts to Press 


trpoen mv people the only appornted 
. ; e 1 
method of salvation tor talleun man 
oe ee eae =e } se . - 
tarougcnh the atonement and grace ol 


>) .¥ => bees a » — ’ 
OUT rncCaAruate Re mee mer > tO de. 


SC e . i >» HaAtU Mi its 
, ? 
} ~ ~s el i rrS COLLS ' \-~- 
= . + . } 7. : 
ies : ‘ i sx | Sui a i 
} 
t \“ i GrOdi d co Fuice f ; 
tiuders zs and consciences of 
all persons present to ply what 
’ 
they nav ery one for aim - 
self to his own case. I preach agains 
~ ~ tT yf .* Y - his I \* rid 
vec = © st <r TIN if =) Vi iad 
preaca 2 SsuC < tuner as to 


Pre nes of Voral Scrence. IM \Y, 


eause an individual to be singled 
out by others as a person anned at 
But TL hope that IL should cherish as 
eyreat auxiety mm every Case so to 
pred ho as to rt wise, ih al may please 
God, that mdividual to te el as COU. 
ing home to himselh every part of 
the sermon which is sued to his 
state. Iv ish not to make ly ily know a 
to others. But unless tam enabled 
to make him known to himself, my 
preaching and his hearing are 
thrown away.”? “This conversation 
broug oht is to my door: and | re- 
yoice “ at his acceptance of my ivi- 
tation to come rm. Our discourse 
during the remainder oi the evening 
saasnanal L trust, to make me bet- 
ter acquainted with myself. We 
naw see ¢ _ other trequently : and 
the parti is on my side always 
with res oret. And it was not with- 
out satisfaction that I yesterday 
overheard a very worthless man, 
with whose sneers and slanders re- 
specting the Rector | am ashamed 
to say that I have heretotore been 
pleased, declare that he believed 
the Squire would be, atterall, a me- 


the dist. 
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Tie Principles of Moral Science, by 


4 ~ 


Posert Forsyts, Esq. Advocate. 
Vol. 1. Edinburch, Belland Brad- 
fate ; London, Longman, 1809. 
Ser mn & 
iro. pp. 520. 
Criticue on Forsyth’s Principles of 
Vors Science in the Edinburgh 
PR ‘ 4, }? r 4 
Hlavexc, in 2 late number, entered 
: rv abstru<e speculations 
" gia of moral evil, we are 
2 $+ fesrfal of rteiting our 
- >> ¢ ‘ ryt ; ¢ or 
i 
2 iA (;i* r § ; try 
3 Wir. Forsvth’s 
% 4 ") a4 pe oe oe ary 


EW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


to discuss all the metaphysic al ques- 
tions which the perusal of this book 
may be apt to suggest. But, ex- 
epting as far as re ‘lates to the au- 
thor’s idea of the ultimate object of 
human actions, we intend to consider 
his opinions morally rather than 
metaphysically; to examine them, 
with a reference, not to the philo- 
sophy ot the ivusnen mind, but to the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Entire ly as we disapprove of Mr. 
Forsyth’s ecsote.g F we must al- 
low him to possess vigour and. orl- 
ginality of tho ught. Ilis vigour 
hov ever, if not consili crpers, is at 
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leastexceedingly mismanaged ; and, 
in estimating the intellec tual cha- 
racter of his writings, we should 
ascribe them to a mind of unlimited 
sel{-confidence, considerable rapidt- 
ty, tolerable acuteness, and no acenu- 
racy. lt it be true, acc ording to this 
author 5 favourite dogma, that Vv irtue 
consists in improving our Own inte |- 
lect, and that of others, then he 1s 
certainly aman of virtue, though not 
superlatively vy virtuous. ‘That he has 
exercised his own mental powers, 
his work itself testifies; and we 
will venture to predict that he will 
also improve the wisdom of his 
readers: but it will be much in the 
same manner in which he himself 
declares that poisonous plants im- 
prove the wisdom of mankind,—by 
“ teaching them caution ;” and his 
work will henceforth class with 
lions, whom Mr, Forsyth defines to 
be “ valuable instruments of provi- 
dence for promoting intellectual 
improveme nt!” The Arabic lan- 
guage is said to contain some hun- 
dive ds of ditfrent appellatiy es fora 
lion; but we do not believe this noble 
animal has ever before been desig- 
nated as a promoter of intellectual im- 
procement, 

Sut we wish there were nothing 
in this publication, calculated to ex- 
cite more paintul feelings than 
those that express themselves by a 
smile. Before however we point 
out the reprehensible parts of the 
system which it maintains, it may 
be observed that the precipitancy 
with which this author dogmatises, 
and the daring serenity with which 
he hammers very positive conclu- 
sions out of the most imperfect daca, 
are conspicuous in some instances 
not immediately connected with the 
peculiarities of his philosophy. 
Speaking of suicide, for example, 
he says; “itisa singular circum- 
stance, that noancient writer, among 
the Greeks, the Romans, or the 
Jews, has expressed any disappro- 
bation of it.’ Possibly this might 
be singuli ir, if it were true ; butts it 
not still more singular that Mr. For- 
evth should not have heard, or should 


have forgotten, a faet which we 
have hitherto supposed to be fami. 
larly known toa very large propor. 
tion of the fifteen millions, that 
constitute the population of this 
united kingdomsr—we oe al, that 


several of the most distin: mart shed of 


the ancient plilosop hers (Socrates, 
Plato, Pythagoras, Aristotle, Cicero) 
disapproved of suicide, and that 
SOULE of them have left this fact at- 
tested under their ownu hands. Any 
of the numerous common-place- 
books which are at once the off prt 
and the destroyers of imodern lite. 
rature will inform him of this ta 


mo 
7 


and also, we believe, that some of 


the ancient  leuvislators punished 
suicide, as our laws punish it, with 
post! wwOUs diserat e. If the same 


assertion cannot be made oO} the 


? 


Jewish Scriptures (which, we should 
observe, very seldom descend into 
the details of Casuistry ), and if the 
Crime in question is, for whatever 
reasons, no where prohibited inthe 
Mosaic law, still we submit that its 
unlawfulness is deducible from the 
Old Testament on principles some- 
what similar to meee which Dr. 
Paley SO ably, and wethink so fairly, 
applies in collect ng the same in- 
ference from the New. 

The very second sentence in Mr 
Forsyth’s book contains another ot 
his careless positions. “ The sci- 
ence of morals (lie very arbitrarily 
affirms) differs trom every other sci- 
ence in this, that it is not dhe 9. ed 
in the inv estigation ot what is, or of 
what actually exists in the » world : 
but in the discove - of what on 
to be, or of what ought to exist. 
Surely a minute’s reflection would 
have suggested to a manof Mr. For- 
syth’s acuteness, that this distine- 
tion is purely imaginary. The 
science of morals, like all other sci- 
ences, is, strictly speaking, conver 
sant only about what is, that is 
about fucts ; but again, all other 


sciences, ike the scrence of mora’s, 


| 


7 then rapphes ron to Practice 


to directions about what e 


be, or rather what ought to be 


dene, that is, they lead to rare 
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Moral science, therefore, may be 
contrasted with practical morals, 0 
ethies, precisely as astronomical or 
physical screnee, may be coutrasted 
with practical astronomy, or prac- 
tical mechames. It rs curreus that 
Mr. Fersvth had made this discovery, 
when he Wrote LIS ¢ hapte Y 4 titled 
A speculative and active life 

eitect, com- 
hets bis ualucky doe- 
trne about the distinction be 


morals and 


pletely conti 
tween 
other 
SCICUCCS, 

These specimens may prove that, 
m censuring our author as a prec \- 
pitate reasoner, Wwe 
pre pitate. 


: 
lass Of time 


are not ourselves 
And now, without tar- 
. let us proceed to 
give a compendious account of his 


The ultimate object 
pursuit, ought, this author 


to Be the inprovement, 


human 
thinks, 
first. Of our 
le ctual faculties, and, next, 
~¢ eh >» of nanking it re] al In 
oT wuose Of DARATNRG il =< neral. th 

i} onsists in a 
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apacitv to judge clearly, and a ca- 
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(’. [ Mav, 
because in improving their faey. 
ties, we lacilitate the MMpProveme nt 
of our own, by providing oursel yes 
both with a field of exertion ‘and 
with tellow-labourers ; and becanse 
mind is the most excellent thing Ht) 
the universe, and therefore the if: 
fusion of muind must be the MOSEL CX, 
cellent object of action, 

Most other systems of moral phi- 
losophy, the author ot the present 
systeub asserts, err oi 


two ow: LVS, 
So tar as they represent hi Ap piness 
as the proper object of human pur. 
suit, they send us upon avain chase 
to catch a rainbow.’—*" So far as 
they represent propriety or rea: 
sonableness of conduct as the great 
rule of moral action, they are defee. 
tive, imasmuch as they afford no 
precise measure by which this pro. 
priety or reasonableness can be judg- 

ed of.” Some philosophers have re. 
garded benevolence, and others have 
set up sympathy, as the great moral 
law of conduct; but neither be- 
nevelence nor sy mpathy, hor any 
other inv oluntary feeling, can ever 
be justly re garded as a rule of con: 
duct ;” since such feelings require, 
in a thousand instances, to be trained 
and set right by reason, and noth nig 
can be an ultimate rule, which its: 
requires to be ruled. 

But though, in speculation, hay 
piness has been generally anda 
ed as the most valuable object « 
human pursuit, yet in practice, w- 
find that men seldom approve, e- 
ther in themselves or in others, 
actions performed on this principle: 
and on the contrary, that they grea'- 
ly admire a heroic contempt © 
pain, and a vigorous prosecution ©! 
enterprises attended with hazarc 
and toi!, aud issuing im misery 

mankind, MM 


Thus the 
contends, is, alter all, 























feeling of 
borsyth 
hiss favour, 
The Deity neither wills the hap- 
pintess of tuankind nor their mise 
liis sole object is to promot 
DY Every in thod, them mtellectu’ 
Pain and pleasurt 
arcunstruments in his banda for thie 


purpose, and iastrouments which be 


Mniorovement, 











pad. |] 
coems tO employ micifferently, Son 
at moral evil, however jt thy it oe 


hye ‘ 


transerthbing 


probated Oyti eurth, lito demerit 


(we tremble on ach 
pie lV ) with Presper t to oul Maker. 


He views, with equal complacency, 


hye bad and the ood, pe strlence 
ud plenty, the just man and the 
murderer, aS engines for advancing 
the wisdom of the human species. 
ihe world, in short, is nothing but 


wu vhetstone for mands, 

Suouas this philosopher's hypo- 
thears with respect to the proper 
oct ot buman pursuit! a hypo- 
replete, Hol only with pata 
dox, bat with contradictions ; at 
war with troth, aud at war with it- 
but yet developed vith plau- 


and miatutained with 


Piyae 


bits IS 


soils 


sibility, an 


imposing boldness. The very first 
thing that must strike reader of 
Mr. Forsyth, is, that in construct- 


ing his hypothesis, he has over- 
looked a distinction, of which in 
ene or two pli ices he seems [) artly 
aware,—the distinction between the 
ultimate object of human pursutr, 
and the leading rule of human con- 
duct ; between the ground of mor: al 
obligation, and the master-princi- 
ple of morality. Ask a rational 
wan on what principle his whole 
conduct proceeds; perhaps he will 
tell you, that his prince iple is to 
obey God. Enquire farther, why he 
chooses to obey God, and he will 
possibly reply, ‘because he is con- 
vinced that this is the only road to 
ultimate happiness. Interrogatc him 
once more, why he desires hap pi - 
ness, and prob yably he may say, that 
he cannot iell, but that he is formed 
to desire it by the inexplicable con- 
stitution of his nature. [na this man’s 
opinion, itis evident that obedience 
to God ought to be the real rule 
conduct, and that the prize of hap- 
piness is the wltimate object ot pur- 
suit: and from the iliustration it 

qui lly plain, that he wlernate ber ste 
OF onan pursuit is thatobject w hict 
Is sought no man can possibly rel 
thy; and phat if a reason could be 
tssigned for PUPSUL iss 


is 


- 
if, rm coud pot 


eet. 


possibly be the MIPOTTT eb) 
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fin strictne « abeourd 


thie if lore, ity 


lon ‘kK, " hat oucht to be the uulti-~ 
male object of human pursuit 7” 
ice thy queshion Np POses that 
some reason Can be asipned, why 


it oucht lo be “), ‘| lies wllimuate ols 
ject is that which nature compels PE | 
wWitheont 


sign her reasons for 


lo pursue, deigning to a%- 
pre “Tit 
whether at ought or 
ought not to be Mr. 
borsyth sratifhica- 
tion of ng 
never 


nig it, 
or to Consult us 
prescribed, 
affirms that the 


mvolunt: ry feels 
“ec 


an Cat 


ultimate of Ne at ¢ f 
human pursuit and a uUprenme 
It certainly 


a Supreme 


be an 
ruie 
of action.” not 
to be rule of action, but 
it must be an ultimate object of pur- 
suit 


ouynt 


‘| he ground of mora! oon <a 


tion 18 necessarily an involant ry 
feeling 5s a feeling, that is, Univer 
sal, indestructible, and inexptica- 


ble. 

‘This is not a mere 
versy. A number of 
as Mr. Forsyth remarks, h 
the unIVEers al desire of ha 
the t OASIS of the ir phil soph) E 
contending that the attainment t of 
happiness should be the e 


Very 


object of every action, wy all 2s- 
suming that it must be the ultimat 
: m 
object of human conduct. Jif. 
Forsyth argues against them all is- 
discriminately, on the ground that 
happit ness is, aiter all, unattainable - 
forgetting, that the whole questios 
respects a fuct ; that these philoso- 
phers do not ali sav, “* man owz4r to 
pursue happiness,” but, “ man wedi 
pursue happiness :” that the altomeate 
principle OT action Can Bd more ce 
attacked by arguments, than it can 
be supported by them : and that if 
the desire of happiness be really of 
this nature, it is as vain to ware 
men ag is Oe Vine rt, Ox 2 a 4 
Cannot O« S ; $ TO eX Deshe- 
mate Wika Ss . ma Rt YY 3 
rattlesnake, ¢ wat 2 
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labourer, whose whole CN OTH OnY 
only Procure how crolht OV tine 
shillings per week, must trust to 
“the itre. 
prrclity ' the pot MVETUHCE, the skill, 


chanee for aequicnig 
tho foresight, and all the best ener. 
wiesab the bumean mind,” excepting 
my that hinted deuwree, itt Whyie t 
ese qualities are torced on him by 
Tire Ve r\ nature ot his humble pro. 
lession, 
The very form of the world, 
the vicissitudes ot seasons and. of 
events, the varieties of soul, climate, 
surface, and produce, the hostility 
ot Tenipests, and seas and deserts, all 
combine, in this writer’s opinion, to 
prove, that it was intended by its 
Creator, not asa scene of happiness, 
but as a grand nursery for our in- 
tellectual energies; and ‘ we can- 
not (he remarks) go far wrong if we 
pursue what Supreme Wisdom is 
pursuing.” ‘We happen to think 
that finite wisdom may go very far 
wrong, in pursuing what Supreme 
Wisdom pursues; but contenting 
ourselves with simply suggesting 
this distinction, we shall make our 
stand on another ground. 

Let it be granted (and Mr. For- 
svth, who explodes the idea of fu- 
ture rewards and punishments, would 
find it hard to extort this concession 
from some men) that we ought to do 
that which God intends us to do 
But are we left to collect the Divine 
intentions from a survey of the 
world ? Have we not in our hands 
a book, proved to be a divine reve- 
lation by allthe laws of evidenc: 
which the constitution of our nature 
leads us to obey? Is it not likely that 
intentions of the Deity with rr 


spect fo man can he collected at 


’ 
way 
’ 

~ 


i snide + ee por 
least as clearly, as fully, and as safe- 


Iv, from his v ord, as trom his works: 
OF it not, togive it the mildest ap- 
pelation SiUDT CINE trifling, tO Waste 
j ? i f ; 
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our time and toilin ‘searching’ the 


tle «ynere of our observation t 
‘find out God,” when He has him 
self thrown open to us the doors ol 
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our perishable fabrica of ossers NpoOn 
earth, When the ‘new Jerusalem’ 
avelf has { come down from God out 
of heaven ig 

We have strangely misread the 
Sacred Seriptures, they pomt out 


intellectual excellence as the chief 


vool of man; but as we shall af- 
terwards enlarge farther on that 
subject, we need only say at pre- 
sent, that a system of philosophy 
which has nothing for its basis but 
a very unpertect view of natural re- 
ligion, must be itself impertect i- 
deed. 

q & Of all the ob yer te which the 
universe contains, mind (says Mr. 
Forsyth) is the most excellent, ‘To 
endeavour to produce highly im- 
proved minds, 1s therefore, the .aost 
excellent employment of human in- 
dustrv.”’ What is meant by the 
excellence of mind, we can as lit- 
tle understand, as Mr. Forsyth ca: 
understand the systems of those phi- 
losophers who have made propriety, 
truth, or fitness the foundation of vir- 
tue; and for the same reason, that 
excellence is a relative term. Per- 
haps the author intends here to im- 
ply what he elsewhere expresses, 
that mankind, after all, instinctively 
disapprove of such conduct, either 
in themselves or in others, as pro- 
ceeds merely from a selfish desire 
of personal happiness, and that they 
instinctively admire that greatness 
of soul which disdains ease and com- 
fort, and courts difficulty and dan- 
cer. If so, there seem to be two or 
three distinctions, which he has 
overlooked. 

He seems, in the first place, to 
have overlooked the distinction be- 
tween a conscious, formal, and deli- 
berate pursuit of happiness, and that 
instinctive pursuit of happiness or 
(which is the same thing) agreeadle- 


ness, that is inpled in every act of 


volition. We do not always con- 
sclously act with a view to merease 
ourown future ease and enjoyment; 
but all voluntary action necessarily 
supposes that we seek what is agree 
able tous, and this is tnevitably im 
bhed in all the werds clos, prefe 
Curist, Onsrerv. No. 33. 
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What is agreeable to him. Nor does 
this account by any means rewlve 
moral approbation into a mere heres]. 
ing; for judgment and reasoning 
may he pre 80 PDO d. ‘J Dy Oe: phys 
losophes s who have entertained ¢ i 
largest and vrandest conceptions of 
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the intrinsic beauty of virtue fens 


for example, waa the excellent 
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sensible Dr. Reid,) have yet hel: 
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that the perception of moral beauty 
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conveys pleasure to a well-taned 
mind, as that of 


veys pleasure to a taste! 
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W henever, therefore, we Say of such 
characters that they ‘sacrifice their 
own happiness” to some other con- 
sideration, we must be understood 
to signify, that the y sacrifice such 
pleasures as are « ‘ommionty the most 
esteemed to othe r ple asures of a no- 
bler and more elevated species, It 
sometimes, however, happens, eveu 
in common language, that we cha- 
racterise thetr virtue more justly. 
Of a benevolent man, we say, “ It 
is his greatest pleasure todo good “as 
and an eminent poet, with equal cor- 
rectyess and foree, apphes a similar 
phraseology to the martyr; 


** Did Shadrach’'s zeal my glowing breast 
inspire, 


* Tow eary torture, and rejoice in fire.” 


That we have an intuitive admi- 


ration of natural fortitude, courage 


sagacity, and similar qualities be- 
speaking strength of mind, we 
should not Es rh: ips be very reluc- 
tant te admit; nor shall we stop very 


curiously | to enquire whether this 
admirati on be a mode ot that more 
gener ral del gh it always cony ey ed to 
our minds by the idea of power, or 
to compute te much ot the ex- 
changeable val ue of these qualitiesin 
the great market of human life, is 
resolv able into the element of ra- 
rity. But from our experiencing 
this adi iration, (which, by the way, 


is on thi s pri neiple, an involuntary 
feeling,) it no more follows that we 
dught to pract: se what we admire, 


than it follows, that, because we ad- 


Ope-dancer, we ought to 


7 

7 
“4 
, 
) 
owe 


place to place in a suc- 

cession ot capers an d _somersets. 

But that such great qualities as we 
~ + ré > . } er 

hove descnbed, consider “ig in them- 

selves, can ever be the objects of 


morai af prot 1Ti0N, nee i IS, of any 
faculty, original or acauired, which 
ean be called a * war mse, we beg 
jeave utterly to deny; nor shall any 
reasoulug ever convince us, thata 
rational acent feels the same sort of 
regret Vv hen he hes made a bull, or 
committed z blur der. or started ata 


lash of lightning, as when he hi: 
fa 1 OFT bonimnyi ic» as when ne iaS 


se, OF pe rpetrated 2 
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theft. We may add, that our autho, 
apparently deserts his own pring 
ples, when he recommends se If-up. 
probation as a proper object of hy 
MAN pursue for what is self- “appro. 
bation but one of the nolflest and 
most rational of pleasures ? Indeed 
Mr. Forsyth not untrequently (and 
it was jnevitable) thus forgets hin 
SC lf, aud she Wy signs of his not be- 
ing perfectly we aned from what he 
considersasthe universal prejudice? 
mn favour of happiness, 

One great and unanswerable ob- 
jection to Mr. Forsyth’s system (foe 
we shall now consider this system, 
distinetly from his argaments mits 
favour yi is, that it te nds ¢ to contound 
allmoral distinctions. ‘The author, 
indeed, disclaims this consequence, 
and, we are willing to believe, dis- 
claims it honestly, but with what 
Justice, it may be worth consider 
ing. He explicitly asserts that mo- 
ral evil is, on the whole, necessary to 
the improvement of the intellect ot 
the human species, and that, in this 
view, bad men “ are useful to so- 
ciety at large.” With no less ex- 
plicitness does he pronounce virtue 
to consist entirely and solely in the 
promotion of intellect, whence it 
follows that the promotion of intel- 
lect, as itis the only characteristic 
mark, must be the only test of vir- 
tue. Now to say that moral evil, in 
the mass, improv es human intellect 
more than it would othereise be im- 
proved, is only to say that erimes 
in general (for these make up moral 
evil) i improve human intellect more 
than it would otherwise be improv- 

ed. But to effect this improvement, 
happens to be the very characteris- 
tic property and sole test of virtue: 
and where then is the line between 
virtue and crimes ? It is no answer, to 
allege that, though virtue and crimes 
both promote the progress of intel- 
lect, yet a virtuous conduct always 
allords the best chance of the two, 
aud should therefore be adopted. It 
is manifest that, 1f all men acted on 
this principle, all the wholesome be- 
nefits which the world derives from 
moral eyil, would be lost, What 
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we commonly call virtue is more ef- 
fective in promoting intellectual im- 
yoverment than what is commonly 
called vice; but yet, according to 
Vr. Fortyth, both together do more 
‘han virtue could accomplish alone ; 
yoris there, on his system, @ grain 
too mach of iniquity in the world, 
Will it be said that it is zntention 
Jone which constitutes virtue, and 
‘hat, as crimes increase the mass of 
atellect only unintentionally, the 
hid man cannot be accounted vir- 
ious? It may be an ample reply, 
that the question does not respect 
the intentions with which crimes 
huve been committed, Perhaps no 
wicked deed has ever been perpe- 
trated from the sage motive of ad- 
vaneing the interests of mind (un- 
loss indeed the armed expedition of 
the French scavans to Egypt may 
be thought an instance of this na- 
ture}; but we have to enquire, 
whether crimes ought not to be pretty 
frequently committed by those who 
have the progress of intellect much 
at heart? If atrocities be necessary 
engines for the improvement of 
mind, with what face can the im- 
provers of mind neglect to employ 
them? The question becomes the 
more emphatic, when it is recol- 
lected that, according to the ge- 
nuine spirit of this philosophy, 
“even general rules ought, as far 
as possible, to be laid aside; and we 
ought to endeavour to act, not from 
the rule, but from the reason of the 
rule.” (p. 309.) Keeping in mind 
this truth, the hero of Mr. Forsyth’s 
schoo] will, in every individual case, 
consider how he may best promote 
the interests of mind, whether by 
truth or falsehood, sabbaeny or in- 
‘e\nperance, almsgiving or robbery ; 
and from principle, not from pas- 
ion, Will take his measures accord- 
ingly, He may perhaps find, on 
suine occasions, that a murder will 
> farther than a lecture; that the 
hanes of his pupils thrive > Wone 
lertully under a dry beating and 
bes ‘king of bones; and that the ra- 
pidity of their progress is incredibly 
accelerated by casting, at interv als, 
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one or more of them into a well. 
Sometimes his virtue may spread a 
bolder wing: he may perceive that 
the setting a village on fire in three 
places ona windy night, will make 
the survivors excellent philosophers; 
and that wisdom will be more ex- 
tensively diffused by apeaigpion. az 
rive r, than by publis hii ige alk OC tavo 
volume on the prin. iples of moral 
SCIENCE €. 

Should all this be censured as €X- 
aggeration, let it at least be remgem- 
bered, thatthe tendency to promote 
intellectual improvement is by no 
means a perfect test of virtue; and 
to illustrate this, let usexamine what 
in fact would be that sort of charac- 
ter which the book before 
tended to create. 


ms ig im- 
It is obvious that 
we can notice only its more promi- 
nent peculiarttres. 

One of the greatest obje ( “ts of the 
virtuous man ot this 7 hil osop! hy will, 
it seems, be o_ ally 9 divest him- 
self of all the re aff -ctions, as 
such, and to attain the art of valu- 
ing men, purely in pro} portion to 
their iabellectica) excellence. He 
must therefore, we suppose, lov 
Confucius in China better than his 
aged mother who lives with him 
unless he thinks her wiser than Con- 
fucius, which, itis to be presumed, 
very few aged mothers are. p. 223. 

He is to fight a duel, whenever it 
seems to him that the refusal of a 
challenge would destroy his influ- 
ence In society , and ca nsequentiy 
frustrate his plans for the improve- 
ment of mind. p. 241 

He isto kill himself only when his 
death seems necessary to the wel- 
fare or moral improvement of man- 
kind; and he wor ald, bd appears, 
quote the conduct « LD | 
tification ot his own; (with what 
propriety let the temale ¥ judge, atter 
he has referred te some good com- 
mentator on the histery of Samson) 
p. 208. 

He will make continu 
esto a state ofc 
tion a om the influence of he ee fea 
joy, and grie ‘f—to astate, In which 


mn So 


he can hear ef the deaths of those 
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whom he loves 


. without the slight- 
est emotion, Pp. 


S02, 
His idea of the Deity is, that he is 
a Being who neither loves his crea- 
tures nor hates them, but whose 
sole object is thé diffusion of mind 
throughout the universe, and who 
; uses pain and pleasure, vice and vir- 
ue, indiscriminately, to promote this 


a - 


end. Nan can have neither merit 
nor demerit m the eves of God. 
pp. 370, 411. 


He does not beheve in a future 
state of rewards and punishments; 
+ but thinks that those who have made 
‘ i. great progress in intellectual im- 
provement will live for ever, and 
7 thatthe rest of mankind will be an- 
i nihilated. pp. 404, 502, 
| He highly disapprov es of all stat- 
ed devotions to the Deity, but vet 
complies with the forms ‘of public 
worship, because they are useful in 
the present infancy ‘of the moral 
world. pp. 427, 4 20. 

This religion consists, chiefly if not 
solely, in these two particulars, re- 
signation to the Divine will, and 
imatation, so far as it is practicable, 
of the Divine character. The latter 
idea is thus dilated: 

‘* He then who attempts to imitate the 
Author of nature will be led to regard life 
and death, poverty or riches, pain or plea- 
sure as of no importance, either to himself 
| or others, excepting so od as they are con- 
> nected with moral excellence or degrada- 
Ba tion. He will consider an enlightened or 
a vigorous Character as the only good which 
e he can acquire for himself or bestow upon 
mankind; and will employ himself, as na- 





Ara «+c 
] - 3 


eS ure is employed, in rendering them wise 
| and stedfast in the performance of what 
reason requires.” p. 444. 


One cannot but smile at a part of 


: this; but the feeling of the ridicn- 
‘. jous must be soon lost in emotions 
if et regret and displeasure. What 

“ag an infinite dite rence between this 
5 piiloesophy andthe Christian reli- 
a cion! Mr. Fors h, indeed, occa- 
Bt ally speaks of Christianity, with 
eS ree: arance, if not with respect; 

ether because he bas “ intellectual 
‘ — vy” enough to explain it down 
inte sumething of 21 apparent con- 
ie a sist ney with “bis VAT Sys fest 5 or 
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(May, 
rather, perhaps, out of indulgence 
forthe pre indices of the moral world, 
which is, 1t seems, “ yet IN its in- 
fancy,’ ’ and which, rf such be the 
sigus of infancy, will, we trust, never 
become mature. 

The main feature of this new phi- 
losophy is, that it confounds the in- 
tellectual with the moral qualities 
These may not always be easily dis- 
inguishe d; but without entering 
into met: phy sical niceties, we shall 
con cat ourselves with asserting that 
every man whe is not either dead to 
moral feeling, or actually possessed 
with paradox, feels and knows the 
general distinction to exist. The 
Scriptures assuredly recognize it, 
Solomon perhaps uses the word 

wisdom ina lax sense; but he 1s very 
explici it in stating corte it he conce ive 
ed to be the drue wisdom. © The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning ot 
wisdom.” Prov. 1x. 10. The same 
sentiment occurs frequently in his 
works, and also in other parts of the 
Old ‘Testament. 

According to Mr. Forsyth, “ it 
is the business of man in this world 
to become an excellent being, pos- 
sessing high powers of energy and in- 
telligence. This is his chief good; and 
ought to be the great and ultimate 
object of his pursuit.” But what 
says he who was the first of man- 
kind in intellectual power, and who 
had “* seen all the works that are 
done under the sun?” ‘* Let us 
hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter: Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments: for rus is the whole duty 
of man.” Kicel. xi. 13, 

The New Testament is, as might 
be expected, still more explicit ; and 
the distinction in particular be- 
tween the wisdom of religion, and 
that sort of wisdom which the pre- 
sent author seems to think the chic} 
good, appears to us not only to he 
nece ssarily implied throughout all 
the Christian Scriptures, but to be 
directly inculcated in numerous pas 
sages. Of these, we quote a few. 

“ At that time Jesus answered 
and said, | thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of Heaven and Karth, because 
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thou hast lid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes,” Mat, xi. 25. 

«That your faith aah not stand 
in the wisdom of men but in the 
power of God, Howbeit we speak 
wisdom among them that are per- 
fect, yet not the wisdom of this 
world, nor of the princes of this 
world that come to nought.” 1 Cor. 
un. $, G. 

« The children of this world are 
in their generation wiser than the 
children of light.” Luke xvi. 8. 

According to Mr. Forsyth, the be- 
nevolent affections can never be re- 
garded asa constituent part “ of the 
perfection of an intellectual being,” 
because nothing is really so but in- 
tellectual energy. 

« Though I “have the gift of pro- 
phecy (says an apostle) and under- 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge ; 

and though I have all faith, so that 
I could remove mountains ; and have 
not charity, am nothing.” 1 Cor. 
xii. 3. 

“ Knowledge puffeth up, but cha- 
rity edifieth.” 1 Cor. vill. I. 

Mr. Forsyth thinks that all natural 
affection, considered as such, is a 
weakness; and that zn the last days, 
when men become wiser, they will 
discard the folly of loving parents 
merely because they are parents, 
and will love nothing but intellec- 

tual excellence, wherever it ap- 
pears. The most learned of the 
apostles enumerates it among the 
most heinous vices of the heathen 
world that they were ‘ disobedient 
to parents,” and “ without natural 
affection.” (Rom. i. 30, 31.) He 
also makes a prediction in part si- 
milar to that of this writer, declar- 
ing that “ in the last days” men 
shall be * disobedient to parents” and 
without natural affection”; but as 
these circumstnnces are mentioned 
as features of “ perilous times,” so 
St. Paul does not seem to rate very 
highly the intellectual acquisitions 
ot those whom he is describing ; 
“ever learning, and never able to 
come to the know ledge of the truth.” 
2 Tim, iii, 2,3, 7.) 


It would be utterly superfluous 
to contrast the sentiments of Mr. 


Forsyth on the subject of religion 


with those of the New Testament. 
Ilow totally must Christianity be 
disbelieved, or how strangely per- 
verted, bya philosopher who teaches 
us, that there is no such thing as 
moral demerit in the eyes of the 
Supreme Being; that the Deity is not 
infinitely benevolent’. that prayer 
is absurd; that there is no “ judg- 
ment to come ;”’ and that it may be 
questioned whether there be any 
created existence superior to the 
human race! Mr. Forsyth professes 
a respect for the tolerant spirit of 
our religion; and we believe him. 
Assuredly, if he had lived under 
the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, 
whom he once or twice quotes with 
approbation, and had then evinced 
as much hostility against paganism, 
as he now discovers against some of 
the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity, he would have been afford- 
ed the means of greatly “ improv- 
ing hisintellect,” “in a combat with 
lions in the amphitheatre. 

To our readers we shall leave the 
consideration of the great dogma of 
this author, a dogma maintained by 
2 multitude of necessitarians, that 
there is no moral evil in the sight of 
God. This only we may suzgest, 
that, in itself, this proposition is an 
idle play upon words, excepting as 
it is construed into a denial of future 
judgment. Ii there be no judg- 
ment to come, then, we hesitate not 
to say, Christianity 1s from first to 
last a contemptible fable. But 
mark the inconsistency of error;— 
this gentleman who will not hear of 
judicial rewards in a future state, yet 

* We intended to have considered at 
some length the argument against the de- 
nevolence of the Deity which Mr. Forsyth 
derives from the Ppermissron ef ev: but 
we have been induced to relinquish that 
intention lest we should extend the preseat 
article to an immoderate size. We shalt 


be able, however, to gratify the readers of 


our next number with a paper om this sud- 
ject by an ingenious correspondent, whi 


will completely supersede the necessity o: 
inv Qbservations of our own 
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maintains that those persons nlohe, 
who have improved their intellec- 
tual faculties in this world, will sur- 
vive their mortal existence; that mo- 
mortality “ is appointed as the por- 
tion of those who are worthy of uw,” 
and “ the prize that awaits the lov- 
ers ot “elon.” Is not this some- 
thing like a pudicial reward? 

It is somewhat curious that Mr. 
Farsvth coincides with Dr. Willams 
and Mr. Smith, (whose sermons we 
criticised so largely ina late num- 
ber.) in his metaphysical views of 
the secessary defectidility of every 
create. being. ‘ Impertection (he 
suvs) must in some degree belong to 
its nature.” This doctrine we en- 
deavoured to sift very thoroughly in 
our strictures on the two preachers 
iust mentioned, and to those stric- 
tures we must refer the reader. 

We mav complete the sketch of 
our author's sentiments with respect 
to revealed religion, by transcribing 
bis remarks on the mitial chapters 
ef the book of Job. 

*¢ Tt is te be observed, that at the be- 
ginping of the book, a story in prose, of a 
very mythological and suspicious aspect, 
is introduced, which bs altogether inconsist- 
ent with the general purpose of the poem. 
The poem endeavours to prove, that the 
suffenngs of a just man like Job are alto- 
gether inexplicable, n Consequence of our 
trnorance of the designs of Providence; 
but that this ignorance oucht to prevent 
eur accusing the Author of the world of in- 

ubervas the tio prose chapters 

explain the cause of Job’s sufferings very 
ty, | enting them es having 
arisen fram 2 dispute between God and the 
Devil, in which God defied the Devil to 
tempt Jobtosin. The Devil accepted the 


. 3 «¢; f hasag } 7 
-hallenge, on condition of being allowed 
to torment Job asmuch as he pleased. The 
c vas unsuccessful, for altheugh Job 
é ed the just ena the wisdom of di- 
tibpe Prov k e ed some rea- 
S t 3 # tory wa true yé t he 
> retained pty onc resignation. 
> +e + - t< r " + weer + in- 
troduc*ory prece * pists Ty ana the sube- 
lime sevtumeuts containec tn the rest of 
*- 1 P ve way we cr ubt the authen- 
tieity, of 2 part at bast, of the tuo first 


" s ’ t £ a . 
chapters of the Book of Job, and suspect 


the Christien clergy beve acted very 


-<.* 
——& ~ 


[May 
rashly im receiving them into the Canon of 
the Sacred Seriptures.” (p. 27.) 

The sarcastic tone here adopted 
hy Mr. Forsyth, whose general 
style seems to shew that he is (a1 
was said of Epicurus) homo non ap- 
fissonus ad pocandum, proves how 
some men can muster wit at will, 
when Scripture is to be ridiculed, 
But although the levity of this pias 
sage may offend our readers, (and 
we trust it will,) yet we have cited 
it at length, because it involves 4 
strange imaccuracy of reasoning, not 
uncommon among sceptical meta 
physicians. ‘These persons are apt 
to sneer at the extreme folly of those 
who have excogitated the fiction (so 
they are pleased to call it) of the 
existence of an evil spirit, and who 
vainly imagine that by this inven. 
tion they have solved the problem 
of the existence of evil. Perhaps 
the sneer would be just, were this 
opinion a matter of invention, or 
even were it adopted as in any de- 
gree furnishing a metaphysical key 
to the great problem in question; 
but, without settling this point, we 
submit whether the objectors act 
much more wisely themselves, when 
they znvert this folly, in presuming 
thatthe metaphysical difficulties of 
the subject are sensibly increased by 
the admission, or diminished by the 
exclusion, of an evil agent. Certain 
pains and miseries are inflicted on 
Job by the permission of Proyi- 
dence; and since the effect with re- 
spect to Job is, by the supposition, 
given, why is it more unjust in Pro- 
vidence to produce this effect, that is, 
to inflict certain pains and miseries 
ona good man, through the per- 
mitted agency of an intermediate 
Being, than through that of matter 
orot other men? Are not the ways 
of the Most High equally mysterious, 
whether he lets loose upon the just 
and upon his household, the “ great 
wind from the wilderness,” the “ fire 
of God from heaven,” the plunder- 
ing fury of Arab hordes, and a dis- 
cease sharp beyond expression; or 
whether he lets loose upon him a 
destroying angel, who shall inspire 














1806. | 
that hurricane, acuminate that light- 
ping, arm those plunde rers, and ex- 
asperate that disease ? Job assured- 
iy did not feel the difference be- 
‘ween the two cases; “ the Lord 
vave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

for ourselves, we feel compelled 
to believe the awful truth, that there 
exists an evil spirit. There 1s no- 
thing im nature to disprove it; there 
is every thing in Scripture to. prove 
+ Asit cannot be shewn that the 
fietis, in itself, incredible, so nei- 
ther can it be dented that, if it were 
true, the sacred Scriptures could 
not have attested or assumed its 
truth, in stronger expressions than 
they already “apply to it; and, 
‘¢ these two considerations combin- 
ed do not prove it to be true, then 
there is an end to all reasoning on 
the subject. ‘This truth, however, 
is revealed to us, not for metaphysi- 
cu! but for moral purposes. ‘* We 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spi- 
ritual wickednesses in high places. 
Wherefore take unto you the whole ar- 
ziour of God that you may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and, 
paving done all, to stand.” Eph. 

1Z, Bae 

Mr. Forsyth occasionally writes 
with considerable torceand vivacity. 
Asa specimen of his better manner, 


we give the following passage, ot 


Ww hich we may say, In the language of 

the Edinburgh Review, that it “isa 
very convincing exposition of the 
danger of followi ing casual and trans- 
ory enjoyments, instead of those 
that are secure and durable.” 

‘* We have no single object of pursuit, 
dut alter our schemes, as avarice, ambi- 
tion, pleasure, or conscience, chance to be 
uppermost. We perform religtous cere- 
tnonres trom habit, or a superstitious re- 
verence for we know not what. We in- 
dulge our passions, because it pleases us 
forthe instant to do so, or because others 


; } . , cante af 
vo the same. We pursue the objects of 


+ fA Wee ~ . ‘ . ‘ . p 
these passions with anniety, and are thrown 


‘oO grief and despair by disappoinment 
®¥tiregard tothem. We do kind actens, 
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because we are of a soft temper, or are 
met with in a good humour; and we act 
harshly when the contrary is the case. We 
pursue riches, because the world admires 
them; and we think ourselves and owr fa- 
milics ruined by the loss of them, because 
fouls have said that we are so. Thus we 
stagger on at random, without principle, 
through life. Atthe end of it, we know 
not whether we have been wise or foolish, 
and begin to wonder what is to become of 
us hereafter. 


The terrors of superstition 
lay hold of us. 


Some lay these asleep by 
levity, and others by vain prayers and re- 
pentance : till at jast, between hope and 
despair, we find ourselves compelicd to 
close our eyes, and to take a leap into the 
dark.” (p. 299, 300.) 

One thing only remains,—to de- 
dnce from these striking observations 
the proper moral; and it is obvi- 
OUS 5 

** Make then, while ye 


your friend. ‘ 


From the view which has heen 
given of the work before us, it wild 
be obvious to all well-intormed per- 
sons, that the religion of the author 
is very nearly that of Hume, while 
his philosophy is exclusively his 
own; and that neither the one nor 
the other accords with the reve- 
lation of Christ. To this latter con- 
sideration, we have, in the preced- 
ing strictures, more particulariy di- 
rected our attention, because, so far 
as weare aware, it is that which has 
least excited the animadversions of 
our brother-journalists. The Fdin- 
burgh Reviewers, if we may pre- 
sume to reckon them ameng that 

number, (and we distinctly under- 
stand ourselves to be but fratercuiz 
gigantwn,) have very properly cen- 
sured the coarse and-unbecomi ng 
irreverence with whi ch Mr. For 
syth scala ted o the consi deration of 
the most sacred subjevts; but they 
have, at least as improperly, or 
nounced his notic yt . 
attributes to be “ suitable.” Mo st 


of the Ing enious para loxXes on wht ch 


t ye may, your God 


f. 


his phi lose phi Ic al systeim cde! 
they have, as might have been ex- 
pecte d. torn limb trom | 
as might alse have been expected, 
they have treated bis reiigsous cog 
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mas with a complaisance, whieh 
the author will probably construe 
jnto silent approbation, and which, 
at least, is the negative 
indifference. ‘This is 
wing of the enemy’s army 
the field, while we leave our 
exposed to his main batt! e. “Pruly 
may it be asserted of reli Hon, as ot 
the liberties of Eu rope mn the present 
tragical times, that the neutrality of 
those who ought to have been her 
friends, has proved her deadliest 
foe. 

This last remark is, 
hension, 


courtesy of 
to chase a 
oft 


camp 


out 


to our appre- 

so deeply Important, that 
we shallmake no scruple of urging 
it more at large upon our readers : 
not only because the truth which it 
suggests has been overlooked by the 
Edinburgh Reviewers in the in- 
stance betore us ; but because it Is, 
we fear, very commonly overlook- 
ed. We hear, on one loud 
complaints of the growth 0° scepti- 
cism and infidelity ; and on the 
other, vehement assertions of the 
right of free discussion, and stroug 
protests against any attempt to 
cramp the exercise of this right. 
Now we wish to obs e, that, as 
matters at present stand, these com- 
plaints may both very well be urged 
by the same party -and thatthose who 
Jament the prevalence of scepticism 
have the most reason to accuse their 
adversaries of endeavours to fetter 
discussion. The most capital arti- 
clesot the national religion are now 
attacked, as in the work of Mr. 
Forsyth, with as far as we can 
see, any great reserve or timidity; 
but, if the a rnicious cons¢ quences 

of such publications are pointed out 
and exposed with houest severity, 
Ysa sm ou this side of the ques- 
on is no longer to be free, and the 
Champions of truth are to be over- 
powered by loud cries and hisses 

ft is trne, that abuse is not argu- 
ment ; he 


side, 


iout, 


and may it 


never em- 
ployed as such; but then we beg 


leave to intimate, that neither is ar- 
it is exactly because 
‘ 


free, that we would 


gurment abuse. 


Cis ussionk } es 
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[May, 
have the evil effects of error freely 
and strongly ported out, It is Olle 
thing to point them out; it is ano. 


ther, to declaim against them with. 
out pointing them out; but surely 
he that points them out, iS false to 
his own canse, if, while he deseants 
on their magnitude, he betrays no 
emotion, ¥ nounces the alliance of 

tapassioned language, and assumes 
re appearance of acool intellectual 
tactician who descends to battle from 
a rhetorical grove, Cicero would 
infer that the apathy of such a rea- 


soner contuted his own arguments— 


** Toc ipsum etiam posuisse pro argu. 
mento, quod ille, cum pestem capitis 
sui, cum indicta mortis se comperisse 
manifesto ct mann tenere diceret, 
solute egisset, tam leniter, 
ter.” Christianity, therctore, we 
would always wish to see defend- 

ed,—by arguinent indeed, and by 
nothing e se, —but yet defended as 
men ought to defend a treasury, In 
which they have stored up their 
hopes, both for “ the life which now 
Is, and for that which is to come.” 

The motto should be, zzanum mani, 
vim vi. Tohear unmoved the objec- 
tions of scepticism, and to leave 
them unrebuked, is not to sustain 
the privilege of tree discussion, but 
to surrender it, or at least to suffer 
it to lapse by desuetude. 

The practical application of these 
remarks must uniformly be left to 
individual prudence, which is, in 
all cases, to distinguish between 
christian zeal and unchristian acri- 
mony. But of past cases we may 
speak ; and we have no hesitation 
in saying, that the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, in our judgment, have been 
greatly too tolerant of the scepti- 
cism, or, 1f it must be so, the appa- 


tam 
tam osctian. 


rent scepticism, of Mr, Forsyth. 50 
patient have they shown them- 
selves of some of his most ques- 


tionable dogmas, as to bring their 
own religious prince iples very great- 
ly into suspicion. This censure 
may indeed be extended to many 
other philosop hic al Ww ritings of iv- 
deri times. In tact, there appear 
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it) us to be two or three errone- 
> ous principles, by which all the 
' writers alluded to are more or less 


influenced, in their proceedings 


with respect to the established relhi- 


giOM 5 and these we shall submit to 
the reader. 

One principle, which has been 
openly avowed by some anthors, 
and which, we suspect, has a pretty 


~ extended influence, is this 5; that @ 
very firm and positive believer in any 
a _ freee religion cannot be charita- 


ble to other religions; that systems of 


' doctrines, therefore, should not be 


% 


held with too tight a hand ; that 
scepticism is always kind and so- 


ciable, while dogmas of faith are 
It has not 
been unusual to make a distinction 


between indifference about truth and 


compassion for error ; but, according 
tothe rule we are considering, this 
_ distinction 1 is absurd, and the “‘ qua- 
"lity of mercy” is to be purchased 
_ by the sacrifice, not of passion, but 
of principle. It is not a little cu- 
rious that this rule directly reverses 
the great practical tenet ‘of Chris- 
tianity, by making charity the fruit, 
“hot of ‘faith, but of want of faith. 
_ Themischievous consequences, how- 
ever, of confounding indifference 
and toleration, are too obvious to 
require specification, as well as too 
numerous to be specified within the 
compass of the present article. 

. A ively consciousness of our own 
dera able w ay in ries Ange us to senti- 
ments of charity and toleration ; 
outthe dispute is, by what process 


5 ig ep effect accomplished ? Accord- 


x to the maintainers of the prin- 
iple we have- been considering, 
us effect can only be = 
when the consciousness of fallibili 

‘is not merely general, but ts di- 
rected to the particular point of con- 
‘oversy that may engage our at- 
tention, it being supposed inapor- 
sible to treat with indulgence the 
Spinion of an adversary, except- 


ing when we doubt the solidity of 


uwrown. This account of the mat- 
tr seems to miss of the truth by 
CHRIST. Orsenyv. No, 58. 


about a hair’s breadth ; but it misses 
by a difference sufficiently great to 
produce the most fatal consequen- 
ces in practice; as an arch of ap 
inch long, in some astronomical in- 
struments, may measure the distance 
between heaven and earth, It is 
not necessary, we conceive, for a 
controvertist to say, “ | am as likely 
to be in the wrong as my opponent,” 
for the purpose of exc iting the be- 
nevolent feeling : it is enongh if he 
says, ‘* Probably [ should have 
fallen into the same error, if I had 
been exposed to the same tempta- 
tion.” That this consideration. is 
strong enough to excite the warmest 
charity, will be evident, on apply- 
ing it to cases, in whic h seepticisin 
is impossible. A man of conscious 
affluence and integrity surveys With 
deep sympathy awretch reduced by 
his own misconduct to beggary and 
ruin, but without imagining, for amo- 
ment, that he himself may already be 
involy ed inthesame guiltand misery, 
that atroop of creditors and bailiffs is 
besieging his house, and Newgate 
opening her gates to receive him. 
A ship sinking is anxiously watched 
by hundreds of pitying spectators on 
shore; but which of them thinks of 
saying, “‘T feel for these wretches, 
because, perhaps, I myself am, atthis 
moment, in the act of drowning? 
Even the sympathetic theory does 
hot suppose men capable ef such 
absurdity. It is, im these cases 
only the conviction of our general 
liabil ity to the same errors and mis- 
fortunes which we are wi tnessing, 
that alarms us into humility, and 
saddens us isto benevolence. A 
farther illustration might be ber- 
rowed from the mutual civility 
which subsists between persoas whe 
differ on matters of science or points 
of learning, who yet may hold their 

espective opimions with unshaken 
firmness; although it camnet be 
questioned that such persoms are 
more subject to be betraved rate 
passionate argument, than these whe 
have hardly any optmious at all. 

In delivering these sentiments, 
we are only repecting after 2 very 
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profound master of philosophy. 
‘« We hear these new teachers (says 
Burke, on the Revolution,) conti- 
nually boasting of their spirit of to- 
leration. ‘That those persons should 
tolerate all opinions, who think none 
to be of estimation, is a matter of 
small merit. Equal neglect is not 
impartial kindness. ‘The species of 
benevolence, which arises from con- 
tempt, is no true charity. There 
are in England abundance of men 
who tolerate in the true spirit of to- 
leration. They think the dogmas 
of religion, though in different de- 
grees, are all of moment ; and that 
amongst them there is, as amongst 
all things of value, a just ground of 
preference. They favour there- 
fore and they tolerate.” 

The well-known although rarely- 
avowed principle, that relzgion is 
chiefly valuable in a political light, has, 
we suspect, in the present day, no 
very contracted influence. For we 
must observe that it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that the advocates 
of this principle attain to it by 
reasoning and speculation. The 
mere habit of attending to politics 
rather than to religion, and there- 
fore of meeting religion, wkenever 
she is met at all, in a political garb, 
gives our minds (if the expression 
may be allowed) a set in that direc- 
tion. We cannot dissociate her, in 
our ideas, from her state-dress and 
civil badges. Accustomed to visit 
Christianity on that ground which 
she holds of the state, we insensibly 
forget that there is a separate and 
mighty territory, of which she is 
the paramount mistress. ‘To the se- 
cret workings -of the principle in 
question we are apt to ascribe it, 
that the promulgation of sceptical 
opinions is much more frequently 
blamed than the opinionsthemselves. 
For although we do not deny that 
the publication of them, being a pub- 
lic offence, should be first noticed, it 
seems clear that an honest profes- 
sor of the national religion would 
naturally follow up the censure of 
the offenders with a censtire of the 
offence. These things ought ye to 


have done, and not to leave the others 
undone. ‘ 

To this principle also, in part, we 
would attribute (what, in part, may 
unquestionably be traced to other 
causes,) the tendency of critics to 


_Teprobate the manner rather than 


the matter, of sceptical writings. 
As long as the vulgar weapons of 
coarse and open raillery are spared, 
the religion of the vulgar is not 
thought to be attacked, and there- 
fore all is well. The exoteric faith 
of philosophers must be that of the 
state; while their hostility to it must 
express itself in a dialect which 
philosophers can comprehend with- 
out seeming to do so, like the sena- 
tors hypocritically addressed by Ti- 
berius, guibus unus metus erat; si in- 
telligere viderentur. Were these 
notions fully entertained by the 
learned, it is manifest that, among 
literary censors, blunt and scurri- 
lous infidelity would he deemed the 
only cognizable infidelity; and that 
critics, instead of attempting to 
frown into silence the open assail- 
ant of Christianity, would accost 
him with the request of the Jewish 
deputation to the Assyrian general, 
‘* Speak, I pray thee, unto thy ser- 
vants in the Syrian language, for we 
understand it: and speak not unto 
us in the Jews’ language, in the ears 
of the people that are upon the 
wall.” This is not, indeed, as yet 
altogether the case, nor is religion, 
we hope, yet considered as a mere 
minister of state; but partially, the 
nomenclature of criticism already 
seems to discover that this sort of 
idea is silently operative. The 
reader will accordingly observe 
that, while the Edinburgh Review- 
ers condemn, and with great jus- 
tice, the ‘coarseness’ and ‘ inde- 
cency’ of Mr. Forsyth’s attack on 
some articles of the popular faith, 
they pass, without any censure, some 
of the most exceptionable of the 
doctrines which he would substitute 
in their place, and even pronounce 
him to have “ suitable notions ot 
the divine attributes.” : 
The third principle, npon which 
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we shall take the liberty of com- 
menting, (for: we imagine it to be 
extremely current) may perhaps be 
collected from the following words 
of the Edinburgh Review. 

« There is a good deal of dogmatism 
and harshness in this part, and many 
things that are likely to give offence to those 
who are not aware, that even Christian 
philosophers are in the practice of discard- 
ing revelation entirely from their minds, 
when speculating on the principles of mere 
natural theology.” No, xiv. p. 430. 

We were, at first, somewhat at a 
loss to divine the exact tendency of 
this sentence. All mankind must 
be aware that mere natural theolo- 
gy, ex vi termini, excludes every 
idea of revelation; and we see not 
who on earth can take offence at the 
philosophers that speculate on its 
principles and evidences, for con- 
fining themselves to their subject. 
If, however, by “ discarding reve- 
lation” we are to understand an at- 
tempt, either to make natural theo- 
logy the whole of religion, or to 
deduce from it a system of morals 
inconsistent with Christianity,— 
then, we are not even yet aware 
that Christtan philosophers ever in- 
dulge insuch attempts. This is in- 
deed done by men assuming the 
name of Christianity, Christians that 
may be called such a non lucendo, 
from their taking the most effectual 
method of undermining revelation ; 
but here again, we may say that 
this practice is at length too com- 
mon to excite surprise in any man 
—‘ si antea fuit ignotum, nuper est 
cognitum ;”—although we cannot 
discover how its notorietycan render 
it less offensive. After all, if the 
Proposition we have quoted from 
the Edinburgh Reviewers be en- 
glished, we take its meaning to be 
this; that philosophers, who are 
not writing books on divinity, need 
not concern themselves about the 
doctrines of revelation, nor enquire 
how far their own conclusions coin- 
cide with those doctrines; that Chris- 
uanity is very becoming in a ser- 
mon, and as much out of place ina 

metaphysical discourse. 


This idea is very common, and 


surely no less pernicious. To ima- 
gine that revelation is not to be an 
object of regard, excepting in writ- 
ings of which it is professedly the 
subject, seems not more pardonable 
than to suppose that laws are no 
where to be obeyed excepting in 
courts of justice. ‘The Christian 
religion, in the meanest and most 
contracted view which can be taken 
of it, by those who do not absolute- 
ly degrade itintoa state-farce, must 
be regarded as a rule of life. But it 
is arule of life, prescribed to man 
—to a being who lives in thinking 
no less than in acting, whose conduct 
is but his mind becoming material, 
and who, to be ruled with effect, 
must be ruled mentally. It is im- 
possible, therefore, for Christianity 
to be, in any other sense, or in any 
greater degree, a rule of life, than 
as itis a rule of thought ; and if so, 
it is the highest inconsistency for a 
Christian to erect an eftire system 
of morality, independent of his 
réligion. Wherever else he for- 
gets it, he cannot lose sight of it, 
when considering himself in the 
moral relations which he bears to 
God and man; as an object at- 
tached to a planet may be quiescent 
with respect to the petty objects 
about it, but with respect to the uni- 
verse is in constant and intense 
motion. ‘The reference indeed to 
his religious creed may not be al- 
ways, or even generally, direct and 
formal ; but there will always be an 
isdem positis—a reservation of all 
the rights of that Being, whose pro- 
perty he conceives himself to be, 
and whom he views as All in All*. 
Can this be said of Mr. Forsyth? 
We certainly cannot say it. Weare 
not unaware, indeed, that some of 
his most exceptionable doctrines 
have been avowed by persons sin- 
cerely professing something which 
they thought proper to call Chris- 
tianity; but for the honour of these 
persons it must be confessed, what 
cannot be predicated of Mr. For- 


* See this subject treated by Mr. Foster 
(whom we lately reviewed) in his fourth 
essay. 
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: 
| syth, that the little which they re- 
; tained of this religion, they pro- 
fessed strongly; that they took 
| some pains to contradict thems selves, 
! and to merge the reproach of anti- 
christian principles in that of incon- 
sistency, 
“Weare seldom (says Dr. John- 
son) tiresome to ourselves ;” a re- 
mark which, we fear, we are ex- 
emplifying in the present article, 
How { far the length of our strictures 
is justified by the occasion of them, 
the reader will form his own opini- 
on; but we shall beg permission 
previously to remind him,in defence 
of ourselves, that bad—even philo- 
sophically bad—as Mr. Forsyth’s 
system is, the authoris by no means 
aman cu? sit publica vena; that he 
has contrived to invest his princi- 
ples with an air of stateliness and 
command which is calculated to pro- 
cure them respect; but, above all, 
a that the Edinburgh Reviewers have 
, virtually recommended his book to 
general attention, by criticising it at 
great length, while they have omit- 
ted to pass any censure on the reli- 
gious opinions which it contains *. 
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Memoir of the Expediency of an Ec- 


fae clesiastical Establishment for British 
ah India, both as the Means of pore. 
3} tuating the Christian Religion among 


our own Countrymen, and as a Foun- 


hi fifteenth number of the Edinburgh awien 
ae! reached our hands. We owe itt to justice 
‘ to mention, that in this number, the prin- 
t Ciple of foundimg charity on equal indif- 
ference to cll religions, (on which we have 
ie 2 commented above), is expressly disavow- 
Lat El ed, although in atone of levity. (See the 
cf ae 

: 
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i * While we were closing this article, the 


critique on the drama of Nathan the wise.) 
+o! This is, so far, praise worthy ; but we can- 
ie, not extend our commendation to some of 
. the accompanying articles. In the critique 
sae on Miss Edgeworth’s Leonora, the principle 
oe © of accommodating ourselves to the preju- 
dices of those whom we would wish to infin- 
i. ence and instruct, aprinciple, withincertain 
My narrow limits, and under conscientious 
keeping, unquestionably legitimate, is 
pushed to the most unwarrantable and pe- 
riious lengths. 
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dation for the ultimate Civilization 

of the Natives. By the Rey. 

Craupius Bucnanan, M. A. one 

of the Chaplains at the Presidency 

of Fort William in Bengal, Vico 

Provost of the College of Fort 

William, and Professor of Classics 

inthe same; and Member of the 

Asiatic Society. London, Cadel| 

and Davies, 1805. 4to. pp. 126. 

Price 15s. 

Tue civilization of the subjects of 
the British empire in India, and the 
diffusion of the light of the Chris- 
tian religion throughout the Eastern 
world, are pots so intimately con- 
nected with the reputation and the 
dearest interests of this country, 
that we cannot too strongly com- 
mend the zeal with which Mr. now 
Dr. Buchanan has endeavoured to 
attract the public attention to those 
momentous objects during the two 
last years. We stated in a former 
number that che best means of accom. 
plishing them, was proposed by him, 
as the subject of aprize dissertation, 
to our universities in England and 
Scotland, under the encouraging 
offer of a liberal recompence to the 
author of the most approved-com- 
position. The public will now have 
the satisfaction to peruse Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s own sentiments on this im- 
portant topic, on which he has had 
the advantage of information only 
to be acquired by a residence in 
Hindustan. 

The expediency of an ecclesias- 
tical establishment in India, is urged 
by Dr. Buchanan, both as the means 
of perpetuating the Christian reli- 
gion among our countrymen, and as 
a foundation for the ultimate civi- 
lization of the natives. 

« Let us first (says Dr. Buchanan) estab- 
lish our own religion amongst ourselves; 
and our Asiatic subjects will soon benefit 
by it. When once our national church 
shall have been confirmed in India, the 
members of that church will be the best 
qualified to advise the state as to the means 
by which, from time to time, the civiliza- 
tion of the natives may be promoted.” 
p. 20. 

To prove the propriety or neces- 
sity of such an establishment, the 
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memoir exhibits the very inadequate 
state of the present clerical estab- 
lishment in India, for the great pur- 
pose .s of the instruction and reli IOUS 
communion of our countrymen 
there resident. It also deseribes 
the condition of the natives subject 
to the British controul,—the pride, 
mumorality, and bigotry, of the Ma- 
hommedans, and the vices, enor- 
mities, and barbarities of Hindu 
superstition and idolatry —as not less 
offensive to pure religion, than to 
humanity. 

It is impossible: for us to read Dr. 
Buchanan’s account of the present 
state of the Knglish church in In- 
dia, and of the evils resulting fromm 
the want of a sufficient ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment there, without ex- 
pressing our anxious wishes that 
the deticiency may be speedily and 
effectually supplied. Although we 
by no means concur with him in 
the full extent of his reasonings and 
inferences, his arguments (after any 
deduction which. we might deem 
ourselves authorized to admit,) are 
in our opinion conclusive as to the 
policy, obligation, humanity, and 
necessity, of.a more suitable provi- 
sion, in our oriental dominions, for 
the due performance of the ordi- 
nances of the established religion. 
But, while we say this, we certainly 
do not feel ourselves competent to 
decide upon the propriety of the 
extensive establishment proposed by 
him: for notwithstanding the aug- 
mentation of revenue “which he 
states to have taken place in conse- 
quence of the recent extension of 
the Company’ s territory, we are per- 
suaded that, in the present state of 
their finances, objections of 4 very 
formidable kind may be raised, 
on the ground of expence, to the 
adoption of the whole of his. sug- 
gestions. The determination of this 
point, however, rests with those to 
whom the care of the finances of 
the East India company is entrusted, 
and we have only to express our 
hope, that they will be disposed to 
give a liberal consideration to the 


subject; and if under all the exist- 
ing financial difficulties of the Com- 
pany, the proposed establishment 
should really be found to be too ex- 
pensive, that no objection will be 
taken, on thisor any other ground, to 
such an augmentation of the means 
of religious instruction 4% 1s prac- 
ticable. ‘Yo provide chaplaius for 
every situation in India where there 
are Lurepean residents would, we 
apprehend, be impossible ; but they 
might be appointed, as we conceive, 
both to the army stations, and to 
the principal towns where the as- 
semblage of Europeans is conside- 
rable, without an exorbitant increase 
of expenditure. We have indced 
the satisfaction to learn that this 
measure has been long in contem- 
plation, and that the execution of 
it to a certain extent is actually 
begun, 

The Kast India Company cannot 
but feel, how much their interests 
depend on the integrity, with which 
their affairs are adraieiatered ; in In- 
dia; and they need not be told, that 
the most solid security they can 
have that they will be well admi- 
nistered, arises from the obligations 
of the Christian religion. In addi- 
tion to this consideration, it may be 
remarked that they are under an in- 
dispensable obligation of affording 
to their servants the means of reli- 
gious instruction as far as may be 
practicable. 

In the first part of this memoir 
Dr. B. considers an ecclesiastical 
establishment in India, with respect 
to its effects upon Europeans only. 
In the second part he supposes such 
an establishment to have been giv- 
en to India, and proceeds to con- 
sider the result with respect to the 
civilization ot the natives. 

‘* No immediate effect (Dr. Ruchanan 
observes) is to be expected from it in the 
way of revolution ; but it may be demon- 
strated by a deduction from facts, that the 
most bencticial consequences will follow 
in the way of ordinary effect from an ade- 
quate cause.” p. 21. 


In expanding this observation, 
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Dr. Buchanan discusses first the 
practicability, and then the policy, 
of civilizing the natives. ‘* It has 
been alleged by some that no direct 
means ought to be used for the mo- 
ral improvement of the natives: and 
itis not considered liberal or politic 
to disturb their superstitions.” p. 
22. But in answer to this he re- 
marks, that their superstitions are 
actually disturbed by the influence 
of British principles; that their 
prejudices are daily weakened in 
every European setilement; that 
the intelligent among them are 
ashamed to confess the absurd prin- 
ciples of theiz own casts ; and that 
their ignorance and apathy are so 
extreme, thatno meansof instruction 
will give them serious offence if 
unaccompanied by positive violence. 
He adds; “they themselves tell us 
plainly why we do not mind their 
religion: not because we fear to dis- 
turb their tranquillity but because 
we have no religion of our own.” 
If Dr. B. had not quoted this as the 
expression of the natives, we confess 
that we should have supposed it 
ratherthe reflection of an European ; 
and we hope for the honour of onr 
countrymen in India that it admits 
of some qualifications and exceptions. 

Dr. Buchanan further observes, 
that the Hindas are a divided peo- 
ple; that they have no common in- 
terest; that they have no such thing 
as aHierarchy of Braminical faith in 
Hindustan, fixed by certain tenets, 
and guided by an infallibie head; 
that the natives of Hindustan are 
Jess tenacious of opinton. than cus- 
tom; and that to disseminate new 
principles among them is not diffi- 
cult. 

The description of the natives of 
Hindustan, exhibited in the chapter 
from which the preceding observa- 
tions are extracted, places them, in 
many important respects, In a point 
of view different from that in which 
they have heretofore heen consi- 
dered. ‘They have in general been 
described as under the influence of 
2 rooted and invincible attachment 


to their superstitions, prejudices, and 
customs ; and the danger of any at- 
tempt to change or overturn them, 
even by the most canciliatory mea- 
sures, has been constantly and stre. 
nuously maintained. Though want- 
ing the advantage of local informa- 
tion, we were prepared to admit the 
general truth of Dr, Buchanan’s re- 
presentation, from an attention to 
various circumstances which have 
fallen under our observation. 

The diminution of that attach- 
ment of the Hindus to the prescrip- 
tions of their own faith, which has 
hitherto been regarded as so unsur- 
mountable, is in no instance more 
demonstrated, than in the disclosure 
of the doctrines of their sacred 
books. That there was a period, 
and that not very remote, when the 
Bramins would have deemed such 
a disclosure impious, must be ad- 
mitted on the authority of accumulat- 
ed evidence. But more than twenty 
years are now elapsed since the 
Bhagoat Geeta, a work supposed 
to contain all the mysteries of the 
Braminical religion, was translated 
by Mr. Wilkins; and from the pe- 
riod when that work was under- 
taken, the language, books, and doc- 
trines, of the Hindus, have been ac- 
cessible toany who chose to explore 
them. This point is fully substan. 
tiated by the proceedings of the 
Asiatic Society in Bengal. 

The transfer of the supreme au- 
thority in Bengal from the Ma- 
hommedans to the English, and the 
consequent introduction of new 
rules and regulations, formed upon 
Furopean principles and practice, 
into every department of the ad- 
ministration, must have had an in~ 
direct but powerful influence on 
Indian prejudices; and the natural 
and necessary consequence has been 
an abatement in the attachment of 
the Hindus to their ancient customs. 
The most considerable political in- 
novations were introduced by Lord 
Cornwallis in 1793; and we may 
consider that period, not only as an 
era of the most material improve- 
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ments in the civil administration of 
India, (improvements which have 
since been extended on the same prin- 
ciples) but of important moral al- 
terations. 

Whilst we endeavour to strength- 
en the observations of Dr. Bucha- 
nan by our own reflections, we 
are also desirous to exculpate this 
country, so far as this can fairly he 
effected, from the charge which is 
strongly implied in his memoir, of 
a culpable inattention to the moral 
improvement of our native subjects 
in India. That the introduction of 
the Christian religion among them 
may now be attempted without 
danger, and with a fair prospect of 
success, provided the attempt be 
made with due discretion, and in the 
true spiritof Christianity, we readily 
admit. But we cannot but hesitate 
to adopt an opinion, (in opposition to 
the deductions suggested by con- 
current information, as to the cha- 
racters and institutions of the natives 
of Hindustan for many years subse- 
quent to the establishment of the 
British authority over them) that 
the dissemination of Christianity 
amongst them could have been 
undertaken at an earlier period with 
much probability of success. The 
political regulations of Lord Corn- 
wallis seem to have been necessary 
(humanly speaking) to prepare the 
minds of the Hindus for the recep- 
tion of Christian light. 

In support of these sentiments we 
could refer to an authority most 
competent to appreciate the weight 
of them: we shall however con- 
tent ourselves with a reference to 
the opinions of Sir W. Jones, on the 
sad obstacles to the extension of our 
pure faith in Hindustan, as they ap- 
pear in his works. Vol. i. p. 279. 
The reader will carry it in his recol- 
lection that these remarks apply 
only to the Hindus in the Gangetic 
provinces of Hindustan. 

The arguments of Dr. Buchanan 
in support of the policy of the 
measure which he proposes, ap- 
Déar to us irresistible; and we think 


that he has satisfactorily obviated 
the objections to it. We could 
with pleasure extract largely from 
this part of the memoir; and we 
regret the necessity of resistin 
our inclination. We shall content 
ourselves, therefore, with transcrib. 
ing the following observation, taking 
the liberty of altering one word. 
Speaking of the natives of India, 
Dr. Buchanan observes, “ at pre- 
sent there is no natural bond of uni- 
on between us andthem. There is 
nothing common in laws, language, or 
religion, in customs*, colour, or 
country. And what is worthy of 
notice, we can approach them in no 
other way than by the means of our 
religion.” 

We do not quote this observation 
as new, but because it is important 
enough to bear repetition. ‘The po- 
pulation of the natives of India sub- 
ject to the British controul, has 
been estimated at fifty millions; and 
whatever claim the British Govern- 
ment may have upon their fidelity, 
from the superior equity and mo- 
deration with which the laws are 
administered, their attachment must 
be deemed precarious, without the 
introduction of some powerful bond 
of union, to counteract the force of 
moral and physical distinctions. 

We are far from admitting the 
assertion “of Dr. Buchanan (p. 30), 
that our Indian dominion (consohi- 
dated by our power) is now im- 
pregnable, It is uot, however, our 
intention to enter into political con- 
sideraticns, farther than they bear 
upon the point which we mean to 
enforce. Experience proves, that 
there is no political evil more 
probable or more fatal, than that 
which arises from a confidence ot 
security ; and which, by discarding 
apprehension, is blind to the ne- 
cessity of precaution. Against this 
we wish to guard. However conti- 


* We have substituted the word customs 
for :rterest : for surely it cannot be said 
with any justice, that there is no common 
interest between the government of Ben- 
gal and its subjects. 
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dently we may rely upon the pas- 
sively submissive dispositions of the 
Indians, and on the proved fidelity 
of the native troops, we must not 
overlook the operation of prin- 
ciples which may affect the stabili- 
ty of our empire in the east, and 
may overturn it with a rapidity 
greater than that by which tt has 
been established. It ts true that 
the power of the Mahommedan 
princes has been subverted; that 
the influence and authority which 
the natives possessed under the for- 
mer Mahommedan Government no 
longer exist; and that amongst the 
different potentates established in 
Hindustan, there may not at this 
time be one who possesses sufficient 
ability, authority, and means, to ar- 
range and lead a combination 
against us. But India has seen a 
Timur, an Aurungzebe and a Nadir- 
Shah; and until our subjects there 
shall be assimilated with us, by a 
community of religious faith, we 
shall never consider our dominion as 
secure against the eflects of exter- 
nal attack or internal commotion. 
It willbe long before the Mahom- 
medans lose the recollection of that 
supremacy which they were com- 
pelled toresign to us, and their bi- 
gotry isinterwoven with their creed. 
And although the bulk of the Hin- 
dus may be governed more by cus- 
tom than opinion in their attach- 
ment to theirown superstitions, and 
may not have cntrely forgotten 
the tyranny of Mahommedan into- 
lerance ; they are nevertheless iden- 
tified in so many respects that the 
possibility of an union between 
them, against European intruders, 
mav be easily conceived. 

We do not wish to be more expli- 
cit on this subject. If our reason- 
ing should be admitted, itis not a 
sufficient answer to it to say that the 
danger which we have pointed out 
is remote. If the danger be al- 
lowed to exist in any degree, the 
policy which would overlook it, 
must be short sighted indeed: and 
therefore to neglect the present op- 


(May, 
Rerettty of obviating that danger, 
yy the introduction of Christianity 
among the Tlindus, would evince a 
disregard of the most solemn oblj- 
gations, In this view of the sub. 
ject we cordially agree with Dr, 
Buchanan; and we shall conclude 
this part of our review with an ex- 
tract from his memoir, im reply to 
an objection, founded on the sup- 
posed impolicy of civilizing our In. 
dian subjects, 

“The progressive civilization of India 
will never injure the interests of the East 
India Company. But shall a Christian 
people, acknowledging a providence in the 
rise and fall of Empire, regulate the poli- 
cy of future times, and neglect a present 
duty ; a solemn and imperious duty: exact- 
ed by their religion, by their public princi- 
ples, and by the opinion of the Christian 
nations around them! Or can it be grati- 
fying to the English nation to reflect, that 
they receive the riches of the East on the 
terms of chartering immoral  supersti- 
tion!’ p. 40, 

The importance of the subjects 
under consideration has induced us 
so much to extend our remarks, that 
we are reluctantly compelled to pass 
briefly over the third part of this 
memoir, on the progress already made 
in civilizing the nations of India, with 
an earnest recommendation of its 
contents to our readers. We think 
it necessary however toobserve, that 
the preceding arguments, in favour 
of the practicability of the proposed 
attempt, will derive much confirma- 
tion from the facts stated by Dr. Bu- 
chanan under this head. He proves 
that “ the religion of Christ has 
been professed in India from time 
immemorial ;” and that “ thousands 
of Bramins have been converted 
to the Christian faith ;’ and he as- 
serts, that “ at this time there are 
upwards of 150,000 natives in one 
district alone, on the coast of Ma- 
labar, who profess that religion, 
and who live under a regular ca- 
nonical discipline, occupying one 
hundred and nineteen Churches.” 
p. 56. Itis important to remark, 
that the Christian religion was first 
introduced into India, when the 
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Hindus held the dominion of it. At 
4 later per iod, we see the successtul 
lihours of two protes tant ssn giond- 

vies, Bartholomew Ziegenbalgi 

nad John Ernest Grundleru , 

couraged and approved by a king ot 

‘is country, George the Pirst, and by 

tae primate of Kngland, A rehbishop 

Wake: and in our own times, the 


Ctr 


tuly apostolical exertions of the 
(UUs Swartz, who ve lobo ire’ [or 
tly i ars mm evangelizing the bira- 
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] 
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duss—" and ¢ 


so scnsible were they 
of the blessing, that his death was 
considered asa public calamity. Ap 
‘anumerable multitude atten ded the 
funeral. ‘Lhe timdny Rajah fot 
‘Tanjore) ‘ 


the body, and covered ut avith a aold 
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Tanjore has lately written to the 
Pishops of the English Church, re- 
quosting that amonument of marble 
inay be sent fo him, 


- € 


in order’ (he 
adds) © that it may he erected in the 
church which is tn my capital, to per 
pelucate the memory of the late Reverend 
Vir, Swartz, and to manifest the 
exsicem 1 have for the character of that 
great and ood MG), and the gratitude 
[ owe to him, my futher and mi 
treend’.”? p. O65. 
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tial a variety of important, 
ak. and interestiug information 
on the superstitions of the Hindus, 
id on other matters connected with 
the subject in hand; and we parti- 
enutarly recommend the 
is part of the volume to these, who 
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We were happy to learn that 
Buchanan had it in contemplation 
to visit Cochin, previously to his re 
turn from India, for the expt 
purpose of Investigating the are 
cient Jewish record pos essed 
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who retain the tradition that 1! 
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worship, regularly perform their de- 
votions in private, If on the other 
hand, the means of religious wor- 
ship should be generally aflorded to 
our countrymen, in situations where 
the number of) British residents is 
considerable, and a general = spr0- 
sition to avail themselves of those 
means should prevail; the seaberd 
ot the natives of India tor the Chris- 
tian religion, thus rendered visible 
through its institutions, will be pro- 
portionably —tncrease ‘d, and their 
minds may thus be prepared for 
the favourable reception of more 
direct measures for their instruc. 
tion. 

To us appears, however, that 
the influence of an episcopal esta- 
blishment, in advancing the cti- 
vilization of the Hindus, will mate- 


rially depend upon the characters of 


the heads of that establishment, and 
of the members who compose it. Sup- 
posing them to be animated with 
the apostolic zeal, and sound piety 
of a Swartz, or a_ Brainerd, the 
most sanguine expectations may be 
entertained of the success of their 
labours among the natives of In- 
dia. On the other hand, if it be 
allowable to surmise the possibility 
of their Jukewarmness or indiffer- 
ence to the conversien of the na- 
tives: it they should not even feel 
an anxiety for the accomplishment 
of it; our expectations would be 
greatly disappointed, and the same 
disposition which renders them in- 
active might induce them to view 
W ith jealous y and aversion the zea- 
lous exertions of missionaries of a 
different communion. It is a re- 
markable circumstance, that in the 
history of those who have devoted 
themselves to the propagation of the 
Gospel, amongst nations where it 
W ae unknown, the names 
of the Church 


if Ever, OCCUr. 


of divines 
of England rarely, 
We trust, however, 
if the proposed ecclesfastical esta- 
blishment should be give n to India, 
that the members of that church 
will not be deficient in zeal or 


at¥.ty for the civilization of the 


natives; that they will not only adyjy, 
the best methods for effecting th, 

purpose, but that some AMO ps 
them will emulate the labours ,; 
those missionaries, who have — 94). 
ready exerted themselves for sone 
years past in) Communicating the 
doctrines of bristiauity to the na. 
tives of Bengal. 

In the remark of Dr. Buchanan, 
that the morals of this peopl 

though they should remain subject 
to the British government for 4 
thousand years, will never be in- 
proved by any other means thay 
by the princ iples of the Christian 
religion,” we fully concur, We 
Hb agree with him, that no imme- 
diate effect is to be expected from 
an ecclesiastical establishment in 
the way of moral revolution. W_ 
are at the same time convinced, 
that the civilization of the Hindus 
will never be eflected, unless di- 
rect and appropriate means shall 
be used to promote it; and that with. 
out such means, (in the choice of 
which great judgment willbe requir- 
ed,) a hierarchy may long subsist in 
Bengal with little benefit to the na- 
tives of that country. 

One great advantage of the pro- 
posed establishment will arise out of 
the episcopal power of ordination, 
whether used for the provision o! 
a sufficient ministry among the re: 
sident Europeans, or for the purpose 
of providing instructors of the na- 
tives; amongst whom, in the course 
of sean. some perhaps may be found 
duly qualified for the ministerial of- 
fice and for the instruction of their 
countrymen, 

Upon the whole, we cannot but 
consider an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in India, as favourable to the 
civilization of its inhabitants; al- 
though we do not adopt the whole 
extent of Dr. Buchanan’s conclu- 
sions as to its beneficial result. 

While we feel a deep sense of the 
importance of the subjects discuss- 
ed in this memoir; we by ne 
means Concur with Dr. B. in all his 
vbservations; and we are disposed 
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to think that many of his dedue- 
tions are not warranted by facts, 
Thus, for instance, when he asserts, 
“that by the late cessions and con- 
quests provinces have been added 
to our sovereignty, whose annual 
revenues would pay the whole ec- 
clesiastical establishment of Eng- 
land many times over,” p. 12; it 
would be erroneous to conclude that 
there is a large unappropriated sur- 
plus, or indeed any surplus, of reve- 
nuc beyond the necessary expendi- 
ture of the Company. At p. 13, he 
observes, “ Amidst all our conquests 
inthe East; amidst the glory of our 
arms or policy; amidst our brilliant 
display of just and generous qualities, 
the Englishman is still in their (the 
natives) eyes ‘ the Cafir;’ that is, 
the infidel”—Now such an expres- 
sion as this might be used by the 
Mussulmans who apply, and ever 
will apply, the term to all who are 
not of theircreed, and among the rest 
tothe Hindus; but itis never adopted 
bv the Hindus, who form much the 
largest proportion of the population of 
India. Again when he asserts of our 
countrymen that “ when they leave 
England, they leave their religion 
for ever,” p. 11; he himself must 
allow on reflection, that the gene- 
rality of the remark would admit of 
numerous exceptions. According to 
his own statement there is now in 
British India an establishment of 
cighteen chaplains. 

Did our limits admit of it we 
‘ould multiply similar instances of 
‘neautious assertion, which in our 
opinion detract considerably from 


ery 


f2e merit of this production, and 


with those who are conversant with 
India must greatly lessen its effect. 
jut besides expressing our dissent 
from SOTnEe of Dr. Puchanan’s inter- 
ences, we are forced to observe, 
that the whole work has less the 
air of a sober, dispassionate, im 
vestigation of a grand and compre- 
hensive question than it has of an 
er parte pleading. Another objection 
arises in our moinds from what we 
are tempted to call the petulance 
ofmany of the remarks; as well as 
from the style of unbecoming dic- 
tation which pervades the memorr. 
There is also a sweeping and un- 
distinguishing severity in some of 
the strictures which it comtams, that 
appears to us scarcely to admit of a 
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very little disposition to make a 
single rernark beyond the fai 

of impartial criticism. Convinced 
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has been animated by the purest 
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for the interests of religion; con- 
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dially in the object which he hag 
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tianity in British ladia, we should 


have Tejo ced had our duty, in re- 
viewing his work, imposed on us 
no other task than that of commen- 
dation. Stil, however, we have 
the pleasure to be able to say that it 
is a work of singular value, and 
that on a variety of accounts, it has 
the very strongest claima to the 
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fully collated with the most authent 
NISS, of the Raymay rt, & CClebrated 
Shunserit Pocmrs with an Baultsh Tran la 


tion, secompanticd with clacidatory Notes, 
It will forma 9 vols, Sto. of GUO paces ene 

at oO guineas per vol: three volumes to 
be delivered annually. This Poem.” 
say the editors, who are the Baptist Mis- 
Sonaries at Sevampore, ts for superior in 
antiquity to any of the Pooranws: and the 
veneration om whieh it has been le ld, 
throughout Hindeosthan, for so inany age: 
Is 


) 
scarcely exceeded by that enhtlertomed 


for the Sacred Scriptures throuvhout the 


Christian world; a civenumstance this, 


Which renders it interesting, whatever be 
its intiinsic merit. The wo.k, however, 
besides furnishing an important clue to th 
ancient history of India, gives us such a 
full idea of the Hindeo Mythology, and 
presents to us so iteresting a picture of 
the almost UnVaryile Manners and customs 
of the country, as must render it bizhly 
gratifying to the admirers of Orrental Li. 
terature,’”’ 

A General Mi: 


Meeting of the Proprietors of 
the 


Lonpon InstirutTion, was held on 
the 24th April, at its house m the Old 
Jewry, to receive a re port from the te tnipo- 
rary Committee of Managers respecting a 
Royal Charter for which it 1s proposed to 
apply, in order to obtain for the Society 
the rights of a corporate body. A draft of 
the proposed charter was read to the meet- 
ing, which, after some discussion, it was 
resolved should be printed for the use of 
tle Proprietors, and be taken into consi- 
deration at a future meeting. ‘This haz 
been since done, and the proposed drait, 
after undergoing various modifications, has 
been adopted, By a report made to the 
Proprietars, it appears that the Managers 
have addressed themselves to the liberality 
of the City of London, for the grant of the 
site on which Blackwell Hall now stands, 
for the erection of a commodious house fo: 
the Iustitution. The total number of Pro- 
piietors yet admitted is 950; and that 


Life Subscribers, 72. A Library has bera 


already collected, which has cost £.6709; 
and consists of nearly BOOU voluines, CO 
prizing many works of great aud 1a yeas 
ing value. The whole sum recetved 
£.76,710, 3s. ld. of which £.65,000, wi 
an accumulation of interest amounting 
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about £ 2000, is invested in Exeneq 
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y18 List of New Publications. 


aSenes of Letters, addressed to Kdward 
Gibbon, Esq. the other for the Bible, in 
Answer to Thomas Pane. To which are 
aided, two Seamons, anda Charge in De- 
fenoe of revealed Religion, By Richard 
Watson, DD. F. ROS. Lord Bishop of Lan- 
dal and Regus Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge, Us. Svoa, 

Seripture Views ot Strife and Contention, 
exhibited in an Essay upon Pooverbs xvi, 
t* Ry the Author of the Dissenters ap- 
peal against the Attacks of the Rev. Row- 
ha a Hail, 

Kxposttery Discourses on the Book of 
Gonesis, interspersed with practical Re- 

Ry Andrew Fuller. & vols 10s, 
Ao Historical View of Christianity, cen- 


5 
.? 
fie ‘ tions 


~ . 
with " Commentary of the late Kdward 
Giddon, Esq. and Notes by the late Lord 
Viscount Bohhagbroke, Voltaire, and others. 
dia =: 1 Bs, 


taining select Passages from Scripture ; 


MISCELLANIBS, 


A Short Account of the Disease in Corn, 
called bw Farmers the Bhght, the Mildew, 
amd the Rust. By Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. 

Obdservatiens en Enghsh Architecture, 
webtary, ecclesiastical, and civil. By the 
Rev. James Dailawsy, M. B. F. S. A. 12s, 


A Coalection of Architectural Designs, 
for Mansions, Casinos, Villas, Lodges, and 
Cottages, ia the Greek, Gothic, and Castle 
Stvies. Bw Tames Rendall, Architect. 4to. 


2 } 2s A 4 =~ H. 31. 1 Se od. 


r oe MM de rn Pp utar bh, or univel sal Bio- 
erandy ; ine’udinc anthentic Memoirs of 
tacershed public Characters of all Na- 


teams, ving and recentiv deceased. Under 


toeiummediate cd ection of several eminent 
rery Genth men. Vol. I. foolscap Svo, 


Lives of Cardinal Aberont, and the Duke 
of Popperara, Minister of Pinitp V. King of 
D2 core, Esq. 2 vols. 7s. 
Select Passages from the Diary of the 
iste Joho Blackadder, Esq. to which is pre- 
ccount of the Life and Pareutage 
. oe 


Wrter, and Prefac 


Be ° a by the Rev. 

, 4 a7 at. ate 

Joba Newton, Rector of St. Mary Wooi- 
SAG 


ne whole Law relative to the Duty and 
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Engrevings, with a descrptuve Account 
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2 Eng se? and French, of Egyptian Monu- 
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[M A V, 

The Temple of Truth, or the best Sys. 
tem of Reason, Philosephy, Virtue, and 
Morals, analytically arranged, 8s, Avo, hele, 

On the Invasion and the Cruelties jy. 
ficted on myself, now an Officer in lis 
Majesty's Service, who was almost three 
Years confined in a French Prison, Giving 
an Account of my Suflerings and K Cape, 
Ry Thomas O'Niel 5s, 

The Vaccine Contest ; or, “ Mild Hy 
manity, Reason, Keligion, and Truth, 
against fleree unteeling Ferocity, overbear. 
ing Insolence, mortified Pride, false Faith, 
and Desperation ;" being an exact Out. 
line of the Arguments and teresting 
Facts adduced by the principal Combat. 
ants on both Sides, respecting Cow- Pox 
Inoculation ; including a late official Re- 
porton this Subject, by the Medical Coun- 
etl of the Royal Jennerian Society. By 
Wilham Blair. @s, 6d. 

An Examination of the British Doctrine 
which subjects to Capture a neutral Trade 
not open in ‘Time of Peace. 5s. Svo. 

An Taqutry into the State of the Nation 
at the Commencement of the present Ad- 
iministration. 5s, 8vo. 

Christian Politics ; containing a View of 
civil Government in its Influence on Virtue 
and Happiness, chiefly from the Relation 
it bears to Liberty and Property. By Ely 
Bates, Esq. 8vo. 9s, 

War as it is, and the War as it should 
be ; an Address to the united Administra- 
tion, urging the Necessity of a new Spe- 
cies of Warfare, and a new Basis for a 
Treaty of Peace. By a true Englishman. 

Neutral Rights asserted and Vindicated, 
in an Examination of the British Doctrine 
which subjects to Capture a neutral Trade 
notopenin Time of Peace. 

Observations on the Plan of training the 
People to the Use of Arms, with Reference 
to the subject of Sunday Drilling. By 
Thomas Gisborn, M. A. 

Reflections on Christian Liberty, civil 
Establishments of Religion, and Toleration. 
By Robert Robinson. Is. 6d. 8vo. sewed. 

Travels, after the Peace of Amiens, 
throughout France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Germany. By J.G. Lemaistre, Esq. $3 
vols. Svo. 1), 48. 

Notes on the West Indies, written dur- 
ingthe Expedition under the Command of 
the late General Sir R. Abercromby ; 
with Observations on the Island of Barba- 
does, the Settlements on the Coast of 
Guinea, and the Creoles atid Slaves of the 
Western Colonies, and the Indians of South 
Atnerica, Ky G. Pinckard, M.D. 3 vols 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


RIN 


RAPTICT MISSION IN RENGAL. 


Tne fifteenth number of the periodical ac- 
counts of this mission has recently heen 
published, It 18 prefaced by some re 
marks on the providential dispensations 
which have attended the undertaking, and 
which unquestionably appear to be deserv- 
ng of notice. We were particularly 
struck with the observation that the time 
when God was pleased to vouchsafe a pros- 
pect of success to the missionaries, was 
that “‘in which his holy word began to be 
published in the language of the votives.” 
“That was the honoured period from 
whence their prosperity was dated’”’ 

A list is subjoined of the persone who 
had been baptized by the missionaries 
previously to the close of the year 1604, by 
which it appears that forty-one Hindus 
had embraced Christianity. Two of these 
had been ordained ministers: six had been 
suspended or excluded on account of ill 
conduct, and three or four more are repre 
sented as doubtful characters. Among the 
converts are six Brahmans. This list, 
however, it is stated, docs not include ali 
to whom the labours of the missionaries had 
been useful ; but merely those who had 
joined the Baptist Church. 

The following observations appear to us 
particularly important, as tending to cun- 
firm our faith in the Christian Scriptures, 
and in the divine origin of that religion 
which they inculcate. 

“As the particulars of this worke have 
arrived, they have given a kind of new in- 
terest to several things in the apostolic 
writings, and tended to confirm us iu the 
leading doctrines which we have recetved. 
The effects of Christianity, as they ap- 
pear ina country where it has been long 
established, and one in which it has been 
entirely unknown, though alixe in sub. 
stance, yet must needs be attended with 
circumstantial differences. Hence we 
read of many things in the history of the 
first churches which are less applicable 
us than they were to them. Such are 
cases of unbelievers deserting their hus- 
dands, or putting away their wives ; cases 
of men who prior to their believing bad 
More than one wife . Warmngs aga) 
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fating things sacriticed to idols ; chn 
worship (being vn a day disregarded by 
the country in general) attended te by 
few ethers than believers; christian me- 


> 
stlaNn 


rails notoniy unaided, but counteracted, 
by custom and genetal Oprion, ur, ke, 
On such subjects the New Testament 
serine to us rather an obsolete book, writ- 
ten for other times Sur the work in 
which our brethren, and all whe latourc 
with success among the heathen, are en- 
gaged, places them in the midst of each 
things, and renders the apostolic divettwmas 
concerning them mghly interesting. 

“And, if a similarity of situation enablee 
us to read some things in the apostolic 
writings with new interest, much more vit 
the observations of other tung’, in which 
; and 
places, tend to confirm our faith. it pro- 
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C pruduces wm unbe- 
levers as well as i Deliewers. The same 
spimt of hatred and bitter bersecutwa, 
which was exerted Dy the gespelia the 
early ages, ts pow manifestin that ineffen- 
sve race of men, as they have Deen com- 
monly accounted, the Hindus. Weve it net 
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thi riootian natives and the missionaries, 
would be murdered,” 

Pie latest accounts of the mission whieh 
ap wvoin this reporl are lated in OQetober 
La During the preeeding tive mouths 
tic missionaries had baptized fifteen more 
Hindus and three Europeans, and there 
were besides uine or ten of whose conver- 
sion they had hope. ‘ One of those bap- 
tized had for many vears been a Byrag- 
eee at Calcutta, and live d entirely upon his 
holiness, or rather ou the cans of it, He 
onee visited the temple of Zugunnat’h 
Khetre, the grand resort of the pilgrims, 
Ihe lord of the district offered bim land, 
if he would reside there ; but he replied, 
that without Gunga water, it was Impossible 
for him to live. This great man, by way 
oO; respect, clasped him round the neck, 
and seated him by his side, in the public 
Yet, to the heart of this devo- 
tee of Gunga, we have reason to believe 
that the gospel has found its way. He 


ave up his livelihood, threw his byraggee 


assembly. 


ogee 


hooks into the river, and hung up his image 
(of Zugunnat’h, I believe) in a tree; and 
last Lord’s day week he was baptised. His 
name too is Sugunnal’h, (pronounced Jag- 


eT auth.) IT heard that since his | aptistn, 


\ it S cA uay short of iuei to DO, tiis Tiee, 
he. by the advice of his wife, toox cown 


tne po rT image out « f the tree: and cleaYye 
tne it in two, with one half of it he dressed 
= quner in the most comfortable manner 
amnable.”—** Krishno” 


(the native mi- 
wister) it is added, ‘* seems indefatigable 


‘y rs labours at Caicutta. 
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tion, and manifested creat ¢ 
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tain pamphiets.”’ 


The transiating and printing of the Ser p- 
tures in the native languages are stated to 
proceed as faust as possible, The third VO 
lume of the Bible in Bengalee is finished, 
and a second edition of the New Testame yt 
isnearly complete. Besides this an edi- 
tron ef 10,000 copies of a select portion of 
the Bengalee New ‘Testament was printing 
tor distribution. ‘The missionaries had be- 
gun topriot part of the New Testament 
in the Mahratta language. The same 
types (the Nagree) will do for the Hin- 
doostanee Bible. They were also be. 
ginning to cut a fount of Orissa types in 
order to print all or a part of the Testa- 
ment in that laneuage. 

The tour missionaries who went hence 
about two years ago had joined the mis- 
sion. 

In a future number we shall insert some 


extracts from the journals of the missiona- 
ries, 


¥ 


MISSIONS OF THE UNITED BRETHREN, 


in the forty-fourth number of the perio- 
dical accounts of these missions, we find 
some very interesting details, 

It appears that the proprietors of several 
estates In JAMAICA have encouraged the 
Brethren to visit their negroes, and to com- 
municate instruction tothem, The nun- 
ber they are now permitted to visit is in- 
creased to eight. The negroes are said to 
manifest considerable eagerncss 


+ id : 
to avail 
themselves of this privilege ; 


3; but hitherto 
tiie progress of the mission has been slow. 
It has subsisted on twoestates in the island 
for about fifty years, but the whole num- 
ber of negroes baptized by the brethren 
during that time only amounts to 93S. A 
few extracts trom the report will now be 
given, 

1804, January 15. 
“ Brother Howell visited the neg: 


Ar 
Ate Oi 


Elim estate. As soon as he entered the 
nezro-town, the negroes beyan to cal! 
gut, ** There comes massa, there come 


» FF enscdt Lian ’. 
ia ay, waitil evict tor 


ts of joy > ane, 
ut asking whether he would preach te 
thea t 


ey ¢ . 
ty J a 


wit 


embled at the usual pla: . 
made the ueedful prepa: itions, and tuox 


t} eats, The missionary was quite en- 
livened by this agreeable reception, and 


spuke tothem, with awarm heart, of the 


grcat love of our Sasiour, and his desi 


9 
teCCcely and ave pout Srniers. In retiite 
he visited on Two mile-wood estate, 


be found many of the old bap izes 
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negroes in a very happy etate of mind, 
declaring their love to, and faith in Jesus, 
aid ther desire to depart and be with 
Him. In the evening, there was an after- 
celebration of Epiphany at Bogue, when 
adult was re ceived into the conere va 
hon, and three were added to the candt- 
Jates for baptisin, A very numerous and 

‘tentive auditory was present, gathered 
rovether from different estates, and we 
hope, net without blessing. 

« February 27th, we received a letter 
from the proprictor of Peru estate, in 
vhich he gave hig cordial assent to a plan 
cabmitted to bim, for making a further 
trial LO preach the gospe } to his negroes, 
and expresses his best wishes for its suc- 
CUSS. 

“ Inthe Easter weck, we received a let- 
ter from the attorney on Flim estate, stat- 
ing, that the proprietor bad given direc- 

us for every accommodation to be made, 
in order to furnish the negroes with an op- 
portunity of heaving the gospel, and being 
instrneted in the Christian religion ; to 
which he added, that he bimself felt great 
satisfaction in being able to promote so 
laudable an undertaking. 

‘“ We have had many solemn opportu- 
nities of late, by occasion of frequent fu- 
nerals, toaddvess the negroes here on the 
necessity of conversion, and pray that 
itmay be made a means of rousing them 
irom that carnal security, in which most of 
them appear to be, and of inspiring them 
with a desire to seek the Lord, while he 
may be found. 

‘* May 6th, Brother Howell met our ne- 
troes at the house of Lea, at Elim, where 
hitherto the meetings have been kept, and 
told them, that next Sunday, according to 
the arrangements made by therr kind mas- 
ter, he should meet them in the hall of the 
great house, into which the attorney, se- 
Conaing the views of the propnetor, had 
erdered bencnes to be put, for the accom- 
mcdation of the hearers. They ail ex- 
pressed their thankfulness, and we met ac. 
cordngly on Sunday the 13th. When 
Srother Howell arrived, he found a large 

iipany, seated partly on benches around 
the hail, and partly, for waut of room, on 
the oor, Alter acdressing the Lord in 
fervent prayer, that he would be graciously 
pleased to bless us, whenever assembled 
*! Us place, by a perception of His pre- 
Ace, and grant that the word of the cross 


reg tho > . , ba . 
preached here might produce abiding ef- 


> + > i " . 
‘sets inthe heartsof the hearers, Brother 
veil delivered a discourse on the words, 


Y rise ; 5 , ; ? ; I! 
~ tet thanks “4 mio the loo [ r aif if 
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CURIS, Opstry. No. 33. 


’”’ Thea 
, ana 


them devout behaviour and attention, filled 


ru f /, and his mercy ondiureth {ni ’UOrT. 


orderly appearance of the negroes 


ug “witha belt ving | OUe 


and answer our p avers. 


, th if tie wihl Lear 


‘(on the 7th November, after a discourse 
on the text of the day (‘* Hejowe in the 
Lord ule yw, and again £ say, Wepoiwe i” fy 
We Ca led to tli na, 


the arrival of th: first ms ionarnes from 


; Jj 
graiituce to God, 


~ 
, 


the Chureh ofthe Brethrenin this ts'and, on 
this day, fifty yearsago. Though we can. 
not exult over avery abundant harvest of 
souls, Which these fitty years have proe- 
duced, nor even over present prospects, 
we find, nevertheless, abundant cause of 
gratitude to the Lord, for his having pre- 
served a seed in Jamaica also, wisch, in 
his own good time, may grow up into @ 
rich harvest. The word ot the cross hag 
in tnany striking instances, been the power 
of God unto salvation. After the preach- 
ing, we had a biessed participation of the 
Holy Communion. 

‘On the 24th, notwithstanding the 
heavy rain, the negroes assembled cheer- 
fully at the chapel, in the evening, to ce- 
lebrate the birth of our Lord and Savioar, 
aud to bring Him our bumble thanks for 
this manifestation of His love to the 
wretched human race. 

**On the 25th, in the evening, a still 
larger company assembled, and hstened 
with much apparent devotion to a dis 
course on the words: “ Ja ail things it 3e- 
hoved him to be made like unto his brethren.” 
We have never had a more numerous as- 
seinbly here, and hope that the word spoken 
was Ot in vain.” 

The accounts from the Missionaries on 
the coast of Laprapoe are high!y gratifr- 
ing. Their indefatigable labours have at 
length, through the civine blessing, been 
productive of the happrest consequences 
to the Esquimaux. They write to the 


following effect from Hopede&: ** When 
our Esquimaux returned from their sume 


mer places, in 1304, we found that they 
had not only been preserved from sin- 
ful practices, but that the work of the 
Holy Ghost had made farther progress. 
They had become better acquainted with 
their own depravity, and their wretche 

state without Christ, which mede them 
cry to him for merev; and dy his grace 
their hearts were filled with poy and com- 
fort in befieving. Out of the abuadance 
of their hearts, their moaths spake of the 
lave and power of Jesus, Oy wikck a very 
serious impression was made on all the 
people, and ali longed te be made pa: 
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tak ‘TS O he South era 


@. Dine five of the 
Lords owe Kindline, pread so rapidly a 
Tone Chem, that a short tune all the 
Bauuits evan thost earnestiVv to Seek atte 


peace with Geod, Wee bad daily visits froin 


OLY People, ho Came cither to ask what 
tres lo to be saved, or to tell 
lis MHS th herd had done ter thei, 
With w t \ wtouishoveut dad we 
} ve how | yiciMiiv t Leal ypogiat 
eXpin ~ be Uy bytu Of drsud, 

ime} bat Su \ aa 4 sav, ol i 
t eth myo }? ‘ us Dl net to cleans 
ti wm stl yw } vy We) i! ue’ Cit al 

ful and huppy ia wt, there is a sinall 
ecopgreration at belheving Esquimaunx at 


ia? +, , . »} } ' ny} ‘ 
H speuatee, QOOOMINS At r He aut VoOse > 
s} . } 
f#Oqgd us Bilt thew Dap) m'SS fOowrnaed up Wy 
i 


the memts af ther cracitied Khedecuier, 


aur Vv is not mined weth the same teal 
and anrxre’ VY as formeriy, Out We repoce ih 
truth over a genuine work of God. ‘ Nat 


unto us, O Lord: not unto us, but unto 


. a - ’ : . 
Thy name ve all the ory.” 


At the settlement of Nes, similar et- 
Tects of Uivine space have Bc en WMetpessea. 
és 


The Lord himself has kindled a fire by 
which the hard hearts of the Esquimaux, 
harder Oy nature than the rocks they in- 
habit, and colder than the frozen ocean 
around them, have been melted and sof- 
tened Two youths belonging to this 
piace, remarkable for thei wickedness, 
h 


tad gone to Hopedale, ‘“* where they heard 


the conversation of their converted coun- 
trymen with surprise; and the prayers of 
the mother of one of them, that the Lord 
wouki have merey on ber son, pierced fim 
te the heart Both were subdued by the 
grace f Chmst; and they w ad lateiv 
msde a mockery of the tears shed by such 
at &cre ij t 5 VY tne’ si i, VEO 3 the lli- 
. 

$2 ves t > VEE 2na uo. é ‘ c tine it OW lost 
concition. They cred aloud to Jesus for 
mercy, st i were Ow riul yo a nvinced 
That the cis2hes &roudi.t bp the m was not 
tue work of map, but of God. On their 
Fetwurc °o Nwa, they related, with an in- 
er s8ress piecte yefore Known amoie 
tt } nour, tars t i Uitouly power of 
H me ff yf 2a. 2Macened ticm by ViVine 
tie i — Pa ert (the wu keduess « t 
tre \ey arid 6466 Tyecm to resolve to 
tis . 4 (Badtorir Saviour. Now 
i474 4 i 8h afte Sees C(ountrs, nen 
* s ‘ r ‘ . * 4 “a Org Mat (OGli- 
* . x 3c ‘ 4 ie tr seg i if \ j 
we nm? pp feqtect 

Frome Crear, t truge ‘tlerient of the 
| 4 “Ss ‘ Pe (jt; t » {a or, Ab bbe ar ate (fuulasa 


have beentecewed, Our meredal Poy, 
has heard your and our prayers in behy 


of the Esquianaux, and begins to wiv 


fresh prranads ol bis wonder workany UVines 


mthew hearts, so dark and perverse ¢ 


' 
we fall down adoro at his feet. ‘Phe 4, 
hinelhod at bHlopedale bas spread eve ty 
this cold and dreary region You bay 
how shy rtd i. erved the eharactey af 
| PUTIN te DY tities 4 buat it! \) 
tii Lord to buyet Live hy, rs dad otter , 
Minch they were held « uptive, b tye \ 
eoure Ol their awn accord and cormtes: i} 
ine With true sorrow ol heart, so thot yes 


we have only to diecet them to our nies 
ful Saviour tor foremeness and deliverance: 
It is stated that a good many Hsqui- 


nauk, both an the netehbourhood ang 


hom a distaunee, were much struck wit! 
what had taken place, and with what they 
had heard at these settlements, and ex- 
prossed a determination to go and settle at 
one of them, that they might be converted, 

Phe schools at all the settlements ere 
represented as in a flournshing state, and 
the children who attend them are said te 
have experienced, ma measure, the sam 
erace which has been vouchsafed to the: 
parents. 

The number of Esquimaux living under 
the care and instruction of the Missiouaiies 
at the end of the year 1804, was as follows: 
at Urkak 72, at Nain 72, and at Hopedale 


po me 
tte 


Agreeable aceounts have also been re- 
eeived from the settlements in GREEN- 
tann. ‘£* It has pleased the Lord to bless 
ali our Greenlanders with a revival of the 
work of his Holy Spirit, and with renewed 
grace; so that several, who had given the 
Missionaries much pain, were truly con- 
verted to God, and began to delight in, 
and walk worthy of the Gospel.” 

The accounts from the {fabush, in Nort 
AmeRICA, are of a less pleasing kind. 
The Indian chief, who was the protector 
of the mission having died, the Indians 
shewed a most savage disposition, threat 
ening to kill the Missionaries, and killin 
their cattle before their eyes. Such, 
ort, i the alarming nature of their situ- 
ation, that it is intended to recal them, 
and wait a more favowable time for at- 
tempting a setthementthere, Drutken- 
ness, promoted more than ever by tthe 
traders, is the cause of most of those for- 
midable hindrances which present them- 

hes tothe promotion of the Gospel & 
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mong the Indians, both in North and ove 
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prod gacy of the Freneh Government, and 


of the comple te despotism whieh it 


maintains over public opinion. For the ora- 
tor charges England with precisely the 
same views and intentions, which any 
sober unprejudiced man would have attr- 
but d to r nC ° 


as the assertor of the rights of nations, the 


while France ts spoken of 
uvenger of the threatened hberties of Eu- 
rope.—Eneland, it is affirmed, had formed 


a pian of universal dominion 


‘To accom- 
plish it she abrogated the laws of nations: 
so that rood faith between sove reigns has 
vanished ; and the observance ofdeterence 
and good will during peace, moderation in 
wor, independence of neutral nations, and 
respect for their property and territory are 
no more. FErance has checked the scourge 
that threatened Europe, and constructed a 
vast system to remedy the existing evils. 
To the uiass of Enghsh oppression it will 
be necessary to oppose such a confederacy 
as can defend the liberties of Europe with- 


out alarming them. ‘* This paous league” 


will it is true be calumniated, but Eu: ope 
will soon be convinced that it is necessary 
to its safety. —W hen suecb bare-faced per- 
versions of truth eau be published in a coun- 
try like Fiance, without the risk of contra- 
diction, the Government must be regarded 
as possessing an unlimited power over the 


public opinion, and as capable therefore of 


_ - a 
proaucin 
favourable to its cdesizgus*. 
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: a ive 
granted a passage to the French troops 
>... . } > se °a6 ° j —— . “ ~~ . 
Ls UU Li tue Austrian do Hhinions into Dal- 
~y . —_ . = } " . i ale 
matia, in order to ¢grive the Russians, if 

. 
1 > , ‘ * 
passibie, from the Cataro. In the meen 
——s se - a — 1 
time Russia adopting, aud indeed extend- 
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bl er Ggecai:i ~ Bonapai ‘ ™ ¢ rangements ty 


tue Senate, Observed, ** Such is the 


pro- 
J0 ‘no DasiS On Whicd his Mate ty wishes ty 
‘ tal rT ? rreat poi ticai syst “mH, thie BI°R 
f 4 ispiréd anf htrn by Dy; ne 
Provii-nee” The author of this blasphe- 
iri’ servetion, as wicht 


byt: c ‘pected, 


. - leattad « 
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[Mar, 


ing the English principle of blockade, hy 
prohibited the importation not merely o 
warhke stores but of provisions into al! thy 
ports and havens on the right and left of 
the Adriatic, whether belonging to th 
Freneh orto neutrals. This is a seasonal) 

comment on the English doctrine respect 

ing neutral rights, 

The kingdom ot Naples, notwithstanding 
the vaunts of Bonaparte is not yet wholly 
subjugated. The Prince of Hesse still main. 
tains the fortress of Gaeta against his torces, 
Had the commanders and the people ot the 
other nations of Europe manifested equal 
firmness and fidelity with this prince and 
with the people of Calabria, they micht 
have been spared the bumiliation and the 
wretchedness of seeing a foreign usurper 
exhausting and oppressing their c@intry, 
and trampling on the necks of their kings 
The throne of Naples is conterred on Jo- 
scph Bonaparte. 

The King of Prussia has commenced 
hostilities against Sweden, by orderng his 
troops to advance and take possession of 
Lauenbureh, where the Swedes were can- 
toned. 
a skirmish took place, in which a tew me 
fell on both sides. The Swedes have re- 
tired into Pomerania. 


In consequence of this movement 


In consequence oi 
this affair an embargo has been laid in Swe- 
den on all Prussian ships, and the rivet 
Oder has been blockaded. 

Notwithstanding the unwearied efforts of 
Bonaparte to excite disputes between the 
Russians and Turks, these powers seem 
fully disposed to maintoin inviolate ther 
relations of amity with each other, 

Great preparations ave said to be mak- 
ing by the French for the conquest of 5'- 
ciiy. A number of English troops hav: 
been disembarked on that Island for its 
deieuce. 

The latest accounts from the Continent 
represent the Court of Prussia as very de- 
sirovs to alter its policy with respect bot! 
to this country sud Sweden. The anni- 
hiation of the Prussian commerce must 
be the inevitable c@nsequence of per- 
sisting in hostilities against this county; 
and great discontents have been therefore 
excited in every part of Prussia, and have 
Nor is it 
tie mercantile body alone who feel them- 
selves aggrieved, 


even been loudly expressed, 


The military are. said 
very generally to reprobate the perfidiovs 
and pusillanimeus conduct of their om 
The force also which the Rus- 
sians have collected on the frontiers of 
Poland is large, and may justly excite 
the fwars of the Prussian Monarch. He is 


c abinet 
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said to have dismissed Haugwitz who was 


E ohis great adviser during the whole of the 
jate transactions, which have not only dis- 
graced Prussia in the eyes of Europe, and 
‘involved her commerce in ruin, but have 
reduced ber almost to a state of vassalage 
on brance 5 and sytuptoms are said 

a bave appeared of an intention to revoke 


his hostile edicts. We trust that no te- 
5 ~=6liance will be placed upon any such du- 


bious demonstrations of repentance, 


EAST adits. 


, We have much satisfaction in announcing, 
that peace has beeu definitively cou luded 
in India between the Company and Sein- 
dea, and that complete tranquillity is 
likely soon to be restored in that quarter. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


Tur violent party in America have so far 
succeeged in their views, as to carry a re- 
syiution in Congress prohibiting, after the 
15th of November, 1506, the importation 
of certain articles of English manulacture 
into the United States, pending the pre- 
sent disputes between them and Great Bri- 
tain. This resolution, which if Great 
Britain should act with sufficient firmness, 
is not likely to be long persisted in, 
rise to long and warm debates in the le- 
s gislative assemblies. Mr. Randolph, who 
may be considered as the leader of the 
moderate party, made a speech on the o 


easion, Which bas been republished 


country, with an able introductory coim- 

inent by the author of ‘* War in Disguise.” 
a We recommend both to the serious pe- 
rusal of every man who jecls an interest 
in the momentous guestioa which 1s now at 
issue relative to neutral rights ; a question, 
we are persuaded, which inyolves in a far 
greater degree than is generally supposed, 
the maritime greatness, and cousequenth; 
the safety and independence, of this country. 
We sholl not deem any apology necessa; 
for inserting a few extracts from 
speech, which will be found to confirm the 
View given in a former number of the in- 


justice of the American claims. 


‘* What is the question in dispute ? The 
fair, honest, useful trade that is engaged 
1 Carrying our own productions to foreign 
markets, and bringing back their prodac- 
tions in exchange ? No: it is that carrying 
tiade Which covers enemy’s propesty.” 
And, ** for this mushroom, this fungus of 
war, atrade, which, as soon as the nations 
ef Lurope are at peace, will ne longer 
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ke 


exist, the spirit of avaricious traffic would 
plunge us into war.’?’ Besides, “ Tow far 
is it politic in the United States, to throw 
them weizht into the seale of France at 
this moment; to aid, from whatever mo- 
tive, the views of her gigantic ambiti nN, 
to make her mistress of the sea and land, 
to jeopardize the liberties of inankind,. 
You may help to crush Great Buita u, vou 


may assist in breaking down her naval do- 


minion, but you cannot succeed to ef 


‘lake < way the British navy, and Fr; nce 
to-morrow is the tyrant of the ocean, 
You may themwexpect a new code of ma- 
ritime law, a nava) despotism unchecked 
and unqualiticd, and where will you look 
for redress :” ‘| declare, for one, that i 


will not go to war for this carrytug trade ,® 
‘* this fraudulent protection of beliicerent 
property under your neutral flag.” “Jf 
will agree to pass for an ideot, if this is not 
the public sentiment, and you will! find it 
to your cost, bevin the w when voa 
wiil.”” ‘ What is the situation of Gr at 
Britain ; @ tending, not tor the disman- 
tlng of Duukirk, for Quebec, or Pondi- 
Cherry, but for London and W estminster— 
for life. Her enemy, violating, at will, 
the territories of other nations, acquiring 
thereby a colossal power that thicatens the 


very existence of berrival. But she has 


a tha nas 
one vulnerable point, which she covers 
vith the ensigns of neutralitv. She draws 
tre neutral flag over the heel of Achiiles. 


And can you ask that adversary to resnect 


it at the expence of her existence? And 
er 


in favour of whom? An enem vho re- 
Spects no neutr: ite ritory ih Lurope, ar i 
not even your own.”’ 

rye ss Ar at ? 7 

Phe cause which Mir. Randoly aUuvVG- 
Cates is likely to gain ground in Ameria, 
in consequence of its being understood, 
that the government of the United States 
has transmittea to Bonaperte two millions 
of dollars, in order, as is alieced, to in- 
duce him to avert the threatened hostility 


of Spain, and to prev ui] with that power 
to make a cession of the Floridasto Ame- 
mea. This transaction bas excited much 


dissatisfaction, and ‘s represeuted by the 


American Oppositionists as highly disgrace- 
ful and pusulanimious on the part of tae 


‘ 


government, at the very moment too, 
when they are assuming towards Great 
Britaia an aspect of menace and hostlty 
on account of injuries of a far more du- 
bious character than those which bave 


been inflicted by Spain 
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GREAI 


ST. AVI TRADE. 


We have at length the happmess 


- 
1. J 


at ty aie Lo AOCqQuaine Our read- 
hat some progress has been 
made in diminishiage the enormous 
extent of that trailic mm human tlesh 
d blood, which for so long a time 
eB d » be * the cliswrae ce 
jritarn and the scouree of 
\ Bill has wassed both 
Hiouses of Parlhament and has re- 


} *! 
ceived the roval assent, by which 


. ‘ } , : , ‘ , ; ; | . . 
vos calculated that the abolition oi 
I es e,. ‘ eh, is st el, , ) e *) 7 | 

ss ‘ a VV = 7 | As 4 ‘ it i t .si) 
. , . . . ih . 
Slave trade has been eilected.  ‘Thris 
Ee See: = aa whe 7 
act has three objects. It gives et- 
‘ ' 


rect fo tas order hh counel prooi- 
Nttuge the importation of Slaves inte 


aw ‘ | e : T 
tre colonies conauered DV h s \ia- 


— — ~ ob se — 
restv’s arms dumag the present war, 
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BREPAIN 


more honour, as well as advan/ace o) 
the vr COUNTY, than any other Creiiisae 
L2ON mn heck they could he CHAK dd. 
This being the view in which this 
mmomcntous subject IS revarded hy 
le leading characters in’ the caly- 
bet, we may confidently look for- 
ward to the adoption of ulterior 
measures, Which shall put a final 
period to this dreadful evil, 


LT ——- 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 


a 


Nir. Paul has ¢ xhbibited articles of impe ich- 
ment against the Marquis Wellesley for his 
conduct while Governor General of India, 
The chief grounds of charge were the Mar- 
quis’s profuse expenditure of the pubtic 
money on objects of mere pomp and osten- 
tation, his unjust and oppressive conduct 
towards some of the native powers, and his 
systematic violation of the provisions ot the 
acts of Parhament relative to India, and of 
the orders of the Court of Divectors. Mr. 
Paul, however, appears to have been pre- 
cipitate in preferring his charges before he 
had sufficieatly arranged his proofs, and to 
having acted unadvisediy in o-her respects; 
and he has in consequence involved him- 
selt in considerable difficulties. ‘The great- 
est difficulty he seems likely to encounter, 
is the opposition of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
who seem indisposed to promote any in- 
guiry respecting the Marquis Wellesley’s 
admimstration. This is a circumstance 
which, torour parts, we cannot but seriously 
regret; for whatever may be the real me- 
rits or demerits of the noble Marquis, and 
we are not willing to prejudge them, surely 
the claims of justice require that when 
grave charges are preferred against public 
functionaries, they should not Ite stifled by 
the weight of ministerial influence.  Itis 
sn additional reason for inquiry in the pre- 
sent instance, that twenty-nine of the 


tuirty Directors who bave managed th 


efnairse of tne India Company during the iast 
three or jour Years. hay concurred in the 


Ovinion that the conduct of the Marqu s 


Weilesicey was highiy blamcable, and deep- 
SV iti urious to tne intacre ts of the Ce Libprsthids 
Tine Additional Force Act, which required 
every natish to find a certain mwumber of 
tis lor tie army or to pay @ fine, bias bee 


ealed after wiuch warm debate. In ope 
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division whieh took place, the numbers 


were 205 for, and TL against if 


Sri do \ whoort fot | eninge the li hy 
bard tstated the Tricl ports fo bave ine 
creased during the last 4 r. loan of two 


mi tou for that country has been neco- 


t ited al f ' 17 ! pee cere The stun 


propo i | tax tl » it Gury a > Hal, pol 
ewt. on brown Sugai andot 20 por cent, 


oy tea under 2s, 6d) perth. tocether with 


eme alterations m= the duties on STAMPS, 
adistillet . and Trait, rod some Mprove o 
picts wt the mode of thew colleetion. 

‘The duty on pe ton proposed by the 
( hart e!lor Ol tive boxe leur iy rod whe h 
was expected to yield half a miilton annu- 
ally, bas been abandoned, on account of 
thos inconvenience and wnjury Which it was 
prov d would resalt from tt. This di po- 
sition on the part of Government to hlsten 
to thre public voice , Cannot he ton Linee daly 
< wmended. Lord ii. Pet y has announced 
his intention of substituting at 


brew thei own by eV; 


;, by way 


of licence, on all who 
exempting however trom the 0} eration ot 
the tax, ail sho are pot assessed tor \ ‘ie 
dow lights, all children under ten years Ol 
age, and all the lower orders of the labour- 
ne poor. 

The House of Commons have voted to 
the family of Le rd Nelson me JUD per ane 


num, and .£.120,000 to be jaid out in the 


, e ' , - 
pnurcnase ofa nouse ana land tO ve annexe 


to the family for ever. 
a + . ° + T 4 _ 1 
On the i4th inst. Mr. Jeffery brovght 
forward his charee against Lord St. Vincent 


’ ¥ 2se8 


for mal-administration of the navy whiue ip 
once, apd proposed a committee of en- 
gury. The motion, however, was nega- 
: 


son and na? +} . =, tr ri} = } °° 
LIVed, ARG ANNO LLeErY su tituté GQ tia tts p ict, 
4 . 


FEVE Per we 
proving of his Lordship’s conduct. 


oni “ , 9s a er sas 

A Biil for the relief of insolvent debtors 
-_ . - aft 7 . I — 
iia passed tie bie oe) ee ot Lords. its pe Ded 


ration is notto extend lower down than the 
lst of February last. 

Some slight moditications have been in- 
troduced into the Property-tax Bill, but the 


or 


res 
af ‘% 


) ~~ i _ 
ciause aliowinge avatements to persons or 


moderate fortunes having tatniics, is taxen 


Lord H. Petty has brought forwai 


tor appoimnti commissioners, Woo shath 


not be members of Parliament, to enamine 
and check all public accounts. He stated 
that there were at this moment arrears of 
accounts tothe amount of upwards Of 400 
millions unaudited, chiefly in the military, 


r > 


Sutalsoin the naval department Nias 


counts of the Amencan war Were not Ve 


a d, and most of those of the last wa 


. 






were wholly untouched, [ly 


must give general satisfoction, 


on 

J ity rf {? a or a oth I i rpc ry eri9e rr ; 
‘ ' ‘ ’ 

rye ti spre ta ety dt 1] v¥ f i ; t) 

pen to ha becom untounode lrrvived 


Jouckworth 
land with all sts pry except 
the Hraave T4, which toundered=§ at 
The «1 WH hap) y Saved, 

On the loth Mareh t part o ir IP 
Warren’s fleet, con ting ¢ the [Lund 


, 4, i” 
of > GTUDS, and t ii \inaz lines ite ; fy " 
in with the Mare iyo, Commande , Ad 


miiral Ling 2, OF ED in’, and » 40 men and 


’ 
the Belle Poule of 40 guns and 520 men, 
(the vessels which have committed co m ny 


depredation inthe Fast Indies,’ and 


’ ba Cape- 
turcd them both. Admiral Linois is a- 
mong the wour i. (ir lose was ! , 


kilied, among whom were two off 
Lieut. Sevmour of the navy, and Lies: 
Prior of the marine 

The loss of the em MiyY Was Vo Kille i, and 


&) 4 ounded 
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Upwaras fai , s/ i’ | sa} an ' , at » are said 
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inarque and reprisal, if is said, are about 
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ess Deaths... Answers ‘fy Correspond nfs. | NI AV, 104. 
Cicer ul. My. Rest, and Mr. Giles ()) fora new copper coinage of 150 tons of 
the th rnst. the evidence for the prose penny preces, M7 tons of halfpenny pieces, 
eutron closed, and was summed up by Nir. and tous of farthines. 
t lly Vir. Plomer and Myr. Adams nthe t?th mest. was laid, at Hallyl eer, 
¥ then heard an behalf of Lerd Mel near Tlertlord, the first stone of the col. 
vie, rd We mswored by Mr, Whit leve to be erected there tor the cducationg 
bread, who fiershed his ve ply on the both, of vonne men tntended tor the ¢ OMNpAany 
TI Lords resumed the consideration of civil ryviccom Tadta, 
t? byoct onthe JSth tastant My. Robert Adair 18 appoint d amb 
fius NM has issued a Proclamation  sador to the court of Vienne, 
DEATHS. 
eR 
4 Meonpot Devon, whither he went At the village of Girescuthen, near Cock. 
_ ecorvery ¢ bealth, the Rev.  ermouth, Cumberland, Miss Mary-Anue 
Ceo y Wi of Staundrop and Ross, deughterot Mr. John Ross, when the 
Cechh . mn fumauy were about to retire to rest, sud- 
4e the resid *» Southvwell, dently tell from her chair, and instantly 
the Rev Hi * Hum VI. A exp ved, ; 
1776, of St. AN l, prebendary = of Dropped down dead, while fastening his 
th chu hwell, and = street-door, about 11 at night, Mr. Reale, 
rn ( t i Warsop, Notts. a respectable grocer, in Coventry-street, 
* s, after a short ress, Whieh Hay-market; whose only son dicd in’ the 
tera 24 } Cc fever, are d 27, Same manner, and at the same our, about 
the R Peter Tt! son, minister ofthe four months ego. 
s . Leeds In consequence of her clothes catching 
i 5 y at Talgarth, co. Bre- fire, on the 15th, Miss Littlewood, aged 13, 
con, : ad been curate 47 years, only daughter, of Mr. L. of Lamb’s Con- 
tke Rev. Join Morgan, rector of Llanellac, duit-street. 

Waes 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
a — 

Patix; N. G.; and A Serv-Osserver, will appear. 

A Csr2ecxuman; S.C. W. jun.; D. B.; G.M.; W. W. Sercius; P o Tm. 3 
A Farenp to THE Livinc; S.W.; Socretas; C.O.T.3; CuartoruHyitax; and 
A Constant Reaper; are under consideration. 

Ve ooght to have told Neuvicxz-, that a second perusal of his paper convinced us that 
the insertion of it with a view to the solution of his difficulty was unnec« ssary; as 
t= - aid suffice to explain it. In James 1. 2. the word ‘ Temptations,’ 
Scns ofhiction erings for the sake of Christ; whereas in the Lord’s prayer 

3 ies J rt to eV 

Per ‘ nd ert f intelligence for insertion, ought to send them before the 

oth zy tee or i they would avoid disappointinent. 

Eixwtveor and On Micros have been received. ‘The papers of the latter are 
3 J agree 29 w% wis Grrections. 
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LRIATUM, 
PRESENT NUMBER, 
‘, ue YL ty G punging title for elements read ji ncipies, 














